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Amusing Church Statistics 


Pee Dx WHO TAKES religious statistics 
seriously will become a doubter when he reads 
one instance, in this issue, of the wonderful way in 
which they are gathered. The Federal Council is 
not mischievous in its treatment of Unitarians, as 
some of our people may say; it is simply ridiculous. 

Nothing in the churches is so loosely, we might 
say so immorally performed, as the gathering of 
church-membership figures. If a real church-sup- 
porting person were the norm, the number in good 
standing in all the churches in this country would 
be not more than one-half the solemn returns of the 
Government Census, or of Dr. H. K. Carroll, or of 
the Federal Council. It is the big joke of eccle- 
siastical arithmetic. We have never regarded it 
as a respectable matter. But then we have gone to 
the other extreme about many things which _are 
more or less silly and meaningless. Perhaps that 
is why we ought to see to it that when they try to 
put us in a bristling column of digits with all the 
other churches they give us a decent rating. 

Our genial computing friend, Mr. Watson, with- 
out the aid of a comptometer, took what looked like 
a good falling off in the Unitarian faith (which is 
more to be feared, in some quarters, for all of its 
poor numerical showing, than millions of ordinary 
church people) and left us flat with a dead loss of 
thirty thousand! At the same rate we would be 
extinct in less than a decade. The whole story is 
told on page five. ; 

The numbers of the Laymen’s League which in 
three years have grown from nothing to 13,000 
members, and the 23,000 women in The Alliance,— 
and these are only two of our several auxiliaries,— 
indicate, .as specially interested laity, the far 
greater strength of the denomination in church 
members proper. 


But we gre lacking in figures. We confess it 
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without hesitation and with reluctance. We ought 
to get to this secondary but important matter by the 
methods now in force in the Membership Campaign. 


We always speak of the inestimable spirit of our — 


faith, we use all that goodly and vague conversation 
so dear to preachers and saints. Now we must get 
down to numbers and know where we stand. 


The Religious Ku-Klux 


ITH MILLIONS OF WEALTH to back them 

up, a group of ministers, chiefly Baptists, are 
leading a monstrous inquisition against the col- 
leges of the country. They demand adherence to 
what they call the “fundamentals.” They make 
their menacing demands upon institutions without 
regard to their status as sectarian or state or pri- 
vate. For example, Dr. Curtis Lee Laws, editor 
of the Watchman-Examiner, who on account of his 


position of power is the most heinous and alarming — 


of these diabolical persons, signs his name to a cir- 
cular sent to President Ernest M. Hopkins of Dart- 
mouth College, calling his attention to the rulings 
of the Northern. Baptist Convention on the “funda- 
mentals,” and asking President Hopkins to see to 
it that these things of faith be strictly adhered to 
in the instruction in his institution. 

The fact that Dartmouth is as free from sec- 
tarian control as, say, the University of Wisconsin, 
and that Dr. Laws has as much right as a Roman 
Catholic would have to say Dartmouth must 
acknowledge the rule of the Papacy,—this fact 
makes no difference at all to this fanatical and 
terrifying crew. They are consumed of wild zeal. 
One of their allies is that genial publicist with the 
religious knowledge of a ten-year-old child, William 
Jennings Bryan, a Presbyterian, who calls the pres- 
ident of the University of Wisconsin, E. A. Birge 
(a lifelong and active Congregationalist), an athe- 
ist, because that institution does nothing to counter- 
act the modern scientific teaching about the Bible. 

Throughout the land the faculties of both Baptist 
and Presbyterian institutions have been intimi- 
dated and put under espionage until now they live 
in terror. One of the wisest and ablest of these 
men told THE REGISTER that conditions were unbe- 
lievable to an outsider. The forces grow so strong 


and violent, they have so much money to carry on, ~ 


that a man who comes under their condemnation 
is done for. 

And what does it all mean? The central dogma is 
the second coming of Christ. Believe that or die! 
It is a long, involved system of doctrine on the sub- 
ject that they have fabricated out of a benighted 
literalism, and its awfulness, its bloody sweep over 
the world, surpasses,the most gruesome pictures in 
the Book of Revelation. The other three “funda- 
mentals” are the supernatural birth of Christ, the 
vicarious atonement of Christ, and the bodily resur- 
rection of Christ. 

President Hopkins assumed ‘that he received 
warning from this religious Ku-Klux because as a 
private | person he is a Baptist. 
use of its plain and ugly academic implication by 


replying that colleges are familiar with pressure 


But he made full 
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___ from economic and political sources to “define what. 
_. truth shall be taught.” 


This third ecclesiastical 
factor of propaganda, he said, should be placed in 
the same group. The prevailing forces in the Bap- 
tist Church, he added, have offered “the poisoned 

up” of a dogmatic authority against all the tradi- 
tions of freedom in the truth, from John Robinson 
of the Pilgrims to this day. He reminded his in- 
quisitors of their own Baptist Roger Williams, who, 
when the Pilgrims forgot Robinson and became 
tyrannical, fled for his spiritual freedom. Now, his 
own Baptist children have turned against Williams 


_as the Pilgrims turned against Robinson. 


That is interesting history, but, like much his- 
tory, it has not the least effect upon the Baptist 
“fundamentalists.” The figures are probably 
accurate, as given by this man Laws in his paper, 
that 75 to 90 per cent. of Baptists are “fundamental- 
ists.” He proposes, with his night riders, to take 
advantage of majorities. He asked, editorially, 
February 16: “If that [majority] is true, why on 
earth should not conservatives rule? Why should 


our denominational programs be drawn by men 


openly and proudly radical?” By “radical” he 
meant, really, that they do not accept the gory 
belief of the premillenarian, that is, the second 
coming of Christ, riding deep in blood and slaying 
the unregenerate multitudes, especially such as 
will not believe. 

“The fundamentalists,” he said, “eame into exist- 
ence to do battle royal for our time- honored Bap- 
tist faith.” The fact is, the Baptist faith is to-day 
a house divided against itself, a split. On one side 
is the unrestrained and mad horde, rushing against 
the doctrine of freedom in the truth, with the age- 


long corollary doctrine of the rights of spiritual 


Minorities,“ Laws and his fanatics 
throw to the dogs. This one reads above in the 
rally he makes that majorities shall rule. On the 
other side is the scholarship and true leadership of 
the denomination, quaking and silent and shamed. 
The Baptist Church has fallen to the lowest estate 
in its history. 

The Presbyterian Church is not yet so fallen, but 
is going down also. Other denominations of the 
evangelical family, without exception, are tainted. 


minorities. 


‘The amazing thing to us who love our liberty more 


than we fear our ecclesiastical or personal death, 
is that there is such a deadening hand in the dark- 
ness. As for Baptists, chiefly guilty, why does a 
man like President Faunce of Brown University 
keep silent in this hour? Speak, man! Why such 
a layman as George W. Coleman? Are you, who 
are so free, are you scared? Where thee days is 
that princely preacher Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
so fearless on other less intimate matters? Did 
you not go to China to counteract this thing? 
Say something. Are these men spiritually para- 
lyzed? Are they cowards in a time like this? For 
shame! 

They know where the trouble lies. They know, 
as all intelligent men know, as that good Baptist, 
President Ernest M. Hopkins, knows, that the root 


_ of the crime against the souls of the people is in 
_ the dogma that men at the instance of God 
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Almighty alone wrote the Bible, set the type, made 
the paper, bound the pages, dedicated the societies, 
and anointed the colporteurs to distribute the infal- 
lible work, from the stories of a polygamous and 
approved Solomon with his thousand gods in a 
thousand shrines for his thousand wives, to the 
ineffably beautiful, spiritually powerful, and ethi- 
cally sound and compelling teachings of Jesus. This 
book, they teach, is one unmixed perfection. It is 
all alike to the fundamentalists. 


The Washington Legend 


HAT NOBLE AND GRATEFUL sentiment for 
George Washington, “first in the hearts 
of his countrymen,” is all right as a legend. 
In point of time, the skeptical would say, 
he was first; and the merit of primacy, 
others would say, is his too, among all our 
great. But as a fact, Washington is far from 
being appreciated, and but for his conspicuous 
official rank in the Presidency and the leadership 
of the armies that settled our destiny, or at least 
our future for all these years, he would be little 
regarded by the people. The run of folks do not 
much read, and of thinking they do even less. And 
so they simply look upon the Colonial countenance 
of the Father of his Country, semi-deify him, and 
pass on to some one they can understand. 

Abraham Lincoln, for example. Now Lincoln 
grows. It is not true of Washington. It is one of 
the saddest and most inexcusable examples of 
neglect in history. We do not mean he is not re- 
membered in a kind of dispassionate adoration. 
But people behave as if he were not real; he is 
a national wraith. When he is made human it is 
a pathetic thing we do. Imagine anybody making 
an annual faree like that of the cherry-tree, about 
Lincoln. ’Twere a sacrilege unthinkable. No, 
Washington in the true sense may hardly be said to 
have a living, sacred place in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 

The distance in time is not the answer. Other 
men live through centuries. Think of them. Christ, 
Paul, Luther; and the national immortals East and 
West. We wonder about this slight to Washing- 
ton. For one thing, he had no romantic task. To 
make a country of the stuff he wrought with was 
greater than to hold together a country with some- 
thing like a consciousness, as Lincoln did. Wash- 
ington dealt with a strain of rude and unruly 
elements in that otherwise great breed of Colonials 
which made him despair of both them and the repub- 
lican idea. They didn’t believe in it themselves. 
He almost gave up. He certainly did not believe 
overmuch in the people in his own private opinions. 
He was an aristocrat, born and bred. He stood for 
freedom, but the essential Lincolnian doctrine of 
equality was not Washington’s. One may believe in 
freedom without believing in equality, but one may 
not believe in equality without believing in freedom. 
There is your difference. We ask, Is this the key 
to the difference of our estimate? We believe it is 
the principal reason for Washington’s slight in the 
country that he bravely and wisely founded. 
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The Event of the Week 


Britain Bids Hindustan Choose 


mons last week gave form and substance to the 
vague but emphatic menace of unrest in Hindus- 
tan. These utterances, one by Premier Lloyd George and 
the other by Edwin 8. Montagu, Secretary for India, 
brought out the salient fact that a problem involving 


Cy esis UTTERANCES in the House of Com- 


the future of the British Empire itself is developing | 


in the remote Asiatic area whence the white man’s 
civilization sprang. In speaking against an abortive 
resolution censuring the government of India on the 
ground that it had allowed too much freedom to 
Gandhi, the leader of the astonishing Non-Coépera- 
tionist movement in India, Mr. Montagu announced, 
and his message was flashed from the Thames Hm- 
bankment to the Bay of Bengal and the Punjab, “If 
the Indian people are under the mistaken idea that 
we are contemplating a retreat from India, and make 
impossible demands, challenging the British Empire, 
they will find that the most determined people in the 
world will answer their challenge with the utmost 
vigor.” 

This definition of the attitude of the British Empire 
toward the Nationalist movement in India in its ex- 
treme phase, aimed at the separation of Hindustan 
from the destinies of the English-speaking “family of 
nations,” exceeded in clearness anything that has been 
officially said on the Indian question in the present 
generation. It gave emphatic denial to the interna- 
tional gossip that had represented Great Britain as on 
the verge of granting a political divorce to India. The 
succeeding clause in the Secretary’s address confronted 
India with a definite choice of destinies. Continued 
the man primarily intrusted within the powers of 
Parliament for the government of India: “On the 
other hand, if they [the people of Hindustan] will 
believe in our good faith and accept the offer already 
made, they will find that the Empire will give them 
liberty, not license; freedom, not anarchy; peace, and 
the fulfillment of the best destiny that the future can 
possibly offer.” 

Premier Lloyd George, after admitting the gravity 
of the situation but declaring it “well within the com- 
-pass of our strength,” proceeded to a diagnosis of the 
illness of India which lamentably failed to diagnose. 
Even as he was speaking at Westminster, the British 
Government was envisaged by the facts that public 
hostility to the government. of India had made the visit 
of the future emperor of India, the Prince of Wales, 
a partial failure; that Mahatma Gandhi was planning 
an obstacle to the Indian administration in the form of 
a civil revolt by non-coéperation; that the All-Indian 
Congress—an obviously influential although not an 
official body—was giving new and sharp expression to 
Indian unrest, and that in many parts of India, con- 
spicuously in Madras, all Europeans were being en- 
rolled as special constables to deal with eventualities. 
All these manifestations of potential violence Premier 
Lloyd George, in a speech which was not reported 
verbatim in the American press, ascribed to two main 
causes. One of these causes he described as the act of 
“putting the fierce wire of the West into the older 
bottles of the East, accustomed to a milder vintage.” 
The other was the series of events which had placed 
Great Britain in the position of “fighting the greatest 
Islamic power in the world.” 
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The Premier supple- 
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mented the Secretary’s outline of British policy in 


India by the statement that “every opportunity should - 


be given to the educated classes ... of making a success 


of the experiment in self-government initiated two — 


years ago, and that there must be no suggestion of a 
breach of faith on the part of the British Parliament.” 


In his diagnosis of the illness of India, the Premier 


made no reference to one of the blazing points of 
Indian unrest—Amritzar, where General Dyer ordered 
1,650 rounds of ammunition fired into an unarmed 
crowd, of whom 349 men and women were killed and 
more than 1,000 wounded. He passed over in silence 
the fact that General Dyer, after his conviction by a 
British military tribunal oh a charge of wnnecessary 
severity, was pensioned with money supplied by In- 
dian taxes. He also spoke no word of the public 
testimonial fund of $125,000 presented to General Dyer 
after his conviction and retirement in technical dis- 
grace for an administrative act which his peers had 
condemned as brutal. It is necessary to recall this 
painful episode of British administration in India’ be 
cause it goes far to explain that extraordinary psychic 
phenomenon in a vast and mysterious loved land of 
psychic phenomena—Mahatma Gandhi. 

It was Hegel who said that the most tragic fact in 
life is not the struggle between right and wrong, but 
the strife between right and right. Premier Lloyd 
George might have pointed that the British Govern- 
ment or the vast majority of the British people had 
nothing to do with the raising of the testimonial fund 
of $125,000 by Dyer’s admirers of the illiberal, im- 
perialistic wing of the British public. But to the mill- 
ions of India that testimonial to the man whom they 
denounce as a butcher is a torturing thorn in the side 
and a revelation of what they regard as British hatred 
and contempt of a subject people several shades darker 
in hue but dating back to the highest level of civiliza- 
tion at a time when the people of the British Isles 
were savages. General Dyer, “black cobra” legislation 
during a period when Great Britain is avowedly seek- 
ing to conclude the experiment of extended home rule, 
—these, against a background of grinding poverty even 
under normal conditions, are the explanation of the 
state of the mind and the heart of India, 
essential things the British Premier, with all his politi- 
cal wisdom and all his tradition as the friend of the 
“ander dog,” failed to touch upon in his diagnosis of 
the illness of India. 

It is these things that Gandhi remembers. It is 
these things that he emphasizes in his amazing cam- 
paign of resistance to physical force by spiritual wea- 
pons—the weapon of non-codperation, the weapon of 
civil revolt, the weapon of a silent refusal to partici- 
pate in the experiment of extended self-government to 
which the Premier referred in his address before the 
Commons. And the source of the power of Gandhi? 
It is indicated by the following dispatch from Bombay, 


dated February 14: “Gandhi, leader of the Non-Codép- 


erationist movement, announces that he began last 
Sunday a five days’ fast as penance for the recent dis- 
turbances in Chauri-Chauri, when seventeen policemen 
were killed.” Such penance for the employment of 
force by his followers the Mahatma has done again and 
again. And his influence is immeasurable. All India, 
whether Moslem or Hindu, hears him and watches his 
slightest gesture with awe. Such is the man whose 
personality, philosophy, and prodigious power over the 
souls and minds of millions of men, are pitted against 
the clear-cut, practical, and energetic David Lloyd 
George. What will the end be? Ss. 


On these . 


e- | 
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| Unitarian Gains and a False Report 
Federal Council Membership Statistics will be Corrected 
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country saw or had his attention called to the 
Associated Press report of church statistics for 
1921 published in the daily papers, Monday, February 
13, from the Washington office of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, that the Unitarians 
in five years had lost heavily in numbers. The state- 
ment, definite, concrete, and conspicuous, was as 
follows :— 
Practically all the major religious faiths have made a 
gain except the Unitarians, who show a loss of 30,880 


members as compared with 1916 figures, their total mem- 
bership of last year being 51,635. 


All informed Unitarians would say at once, “The 
report is absurd.” It is absurd. It is also stupid. 
The evidence at the American Unitarian Association 
headquarters, Boston, Mass., is all in proof of steady 
growth. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot sent to Dr. E. O. Watson, the 
Washington Secretary of the Federal Council, who is- 
sued the figures to the press, the following telegram :— 


ie IS PROBABLE that every Unitarian in the 


Kindly wire me collect to-day in detail how you arrived at your 
definite figures of Unitarian loss in five years in your Federal 
Council report. Did you submit your conclusion to any one 
in authority in the Unitarian Fellowship? Were you convinced 
of the reasonableness of your report of a loss in membership 
of nearly forty per cent. in five yearsP Please withhold per- 
manent publication from your Year Book pending correction. 


The following telegram was received promptly from 
Dr. Watson : 


Applied to Rev. Elmer 8. Forbes for statistics. He re- 
plied December 15, sending Unitarian Year Book, stating 
that best could do was on basis of Year Book. Made 
ealeulations by the law of average and allowed even 
more for total making up. Release [to the press is] our 
fault in not calling attention to fact of estimate. Furnish us 
exact figures immediately and we will do all possible to 
give them publicity. Permanent publication withheld 
pending correction. 


The following telegram was forwarded to Dr. Wat- 
Son — 

Thank you for explanatory telegram. Your published 
report was unfortunate. Unitarian loss featured every- 
where. Protests coming in from all over the country. 

' Urge you to make public as widely as possible the fact 
that the figures of government census Nineteen Sixteen 
represent the afjiliated constitwency, which is one thing, 
while the figures taken from the Unitarian Year Book of 
Nineteen Twenty-one partially report formally covenanted 
membership, which is a very different thing. Constituency 
inereased seventeen per cent. in ten years according to 
government census of Nineteen Sixteen. The figures of 
Nineteen Twenty-one haye been computed and show a con- 
stituency of one hundred and three thousand, nine hundred and 
thirty-six [103,936], which represents our strength. This is 
a gain in constituency over government report Nineteen Six- 
teen, of twenty-one thousand four hundred twenty-one 
[21,421], or twenty-five point nine [25.9] per cent. Will 
you kindly inform us by telegraph the points you will 
make in your newspaper correction before submitting it to 
press? We would suggest that you submit the correction 
for release Monday, February twentieth. 

SamueL A. HLior. 


Rev. Minot Simons, Secretary of the Department of 
Church Extension, says :— , 

“What does all this mean? It means that without 
inquiry as to any possible or reasonable explanation 
of such discrepancy Dr. Watson published a specific 
statement of loss, not even using the word ‘apparently’ 
as he did in the case of the Methodist Protestant Church. 


contributing members and adherents. 


“In December Dr. Watson inquired at our office for 
the number of our members. He was referred to our 
Year Book, which gave the report of 258 churches with 
32,695 members, but he was told that these figures 
represented only a partial list of our actual members. 
Deriving an average of 126, plus, from the churches 
which reported and multiplying the number by the 
number of active churches listed in the Year Book, 
Dr, Watson arrived at an approximate figure for the 
denomination as 51,156. Then he turned to the Govern- 
ment Census of 1916 which reported 82,515 Unitarians 
and subtracted his figures, proclaiming a loss to Uni- 
tarians of over 30,000! 

“Here is a most unfortunate use of figures. Dr. 
Watson frankly admits as much in his telegram. What 
does the United States Government Report represent? 
Unitarian constituency! What does our Year Book 
figure represent? Formally covenanted members! 
Here are two classes of figures which for statistical 
purposes have no relation to each other. 

“Some of our churches have had a covenant method 
of organization, others have had but a loosely organ- 
ized business society. Still others have had a threefold 
plan of fellowship, the Parish, the Society, the Church, 
—the church representing but a small minority of the 
actual supporters of the organization. 

“Consequently, in reporting the church strength to 
the Government Census many of our ministers have 
reported not only their actual members but also their 
This explains 
the 82,515. If the actual figures from our whole con- 
stituency had been reported, they would doubtless have 
been very much larger. Even on the basis of the govern- 
ment reports our strength increased 17 per cent. from 
1906 to 1916. Our strength in 1921 has been computed 
as 103,986.” 

The people are aroused. For example, Rev. Charles 
J. Dutton of Erie, Pa., in a letter to Tan Rucistsr, 
says :— ; 

I presume that many of us have just seen and read the figures 
given out by Dr. HB. O. Watson, showing the growth or loss of 
the churches of America since 1916. 

The latest edition of the World Almanac gives the figures for 
our church as 82,515, based on Dr. Carroll’s last report to the 
Government. We know that even those figures do not represent 
one-tenth the Unitarians in the country. 

But the figures of Dr. Watson have been sent all over the 

land. Orthodox ministers will say the Unitarians have lost 
30,000 members and that liberal things no longer appeal. 
Already in my own city I hear this. My answer is that my 
church’s membership increased 33 per cent. in the past year, 
and that though we have about 230 formal members, 900 
people a few years ago signed cards in a city census saying 
they were Unitarians. 
’ Tf after the last two years of increased life in our churches, 
with the spread of interest in the liberal faith, these figures 
were right, it would be a sad day for our churches. A loss 
of 30,000 in five years! But where under the heavens Dr. 
Watson got these figures is well worth looking up. 


A member of the Graduate College, Princeton Uni- 
versity, says :— 


In the New York Times this morning, February 13, on page 
6, I read the following: “Practically all the major religious 
faiths have made a gain except the Unitarians, who show a 
loss of 30,880 members, as compared with the 1916 figures, 
their total membership for last year being 51,635.” 

If these figures are authentic, I think the Unitarian churches 


( Continued on page 18) 
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The Minister Said, Do Not Marry Him 


Was he right? 


Tue REGISTER presents a group of opinions on 
a subject which interests every living being, from 
seventeen ministers in active service in various 
parts of the country. These men are leading rep- 
resentatives of their denominations and are in 
places of unusual prominence. What is exceed- 


ingly gratifying ‘is their clear and professional. 


sense of accountability and obligation. Some- 
times the function of the minister seems vague 
and uncertain, utterly different from that of the 
physician, the professor, the lawyer. 

The questions propounded by this paper were 
designed, first, to obtain a definite reply to a 
specific problem, and, second, to learn just how 
much authority and initiative a minister would 
assume in one of the most vital problems of life. 
The gain in wholesome sentiment on the subject 
of sex, and the thoroughgoing recognition of 
the solemn meaning of marriage, as illustrated 
in the following replies prepared especially for 
Tue ReEcisTeR, ought greatly to increase the 
respect of men for the equipment of the minis- 
ter. He is at least the equal of his forerunners. 

In a letter to each of the clergymen, the Editor 
said :— 

A principle in pastoral practice is involved 
in a recent authentic instance which you prob- 
ably noticed ‘in the press. 


And what is his professional duty? 


A young woman in Scranton, Pa., was engaged 
to marry a young man. She inquired of her pas- 
tor if her fiancé was a fit person because she 
heard, after her engagement, certain detrimental 
things about his family and about him. They 
involved his physical, mental, and moral fitness 
for wedlock. The pastor advised her not to 
marry him, and she followed his advice. A suit 
against the minister in court resulted, in which 
he admitted that he had told the young woman 
it would be a serious matter for her to marry the- 
man in question. He said it was his duty so to 


do. 


We consider this matter of so much impor- 
tance that we should be grateful to have your re- 
ply to the following questions: — 

1. Did the minister do his duty, and would 
you do likewise? 

2. Would you, on your own initiative, without 
any inquiry from the person concerned, advise 
against such a union? 

3. Do you consider’ it a minister’s duty to 
advise individual parishioners in contemplated 
marriages of physical, mental, and moral dis- 
abilities? 

4. Do you instruct your young people on the 
meaning of marriage according to the approved 
knowledge of mental and sex hygiene? 

The replies follow. 


Like Lawyer and Physician 


In reply to your inquiry concerning the legal and 
moral right of a minister to advise a woman, being one 
of his parishioners, not to marry a man who had pro- 
posed to her, on account of his alleged physical, men- 
tal, and moral unfitness for wedlock, I suppose there 
is no hard and fast rule between privileged communica- 
tions and libel. 
would guarantee a minister absolute protection from 
a suit for libel brought by a rejected and resentful 
lover. In my judgment, however, the question, as you 
have propounded it, admits of but one answer. If the 
woman is a parishioner and herself comes to him for 
advice, it is his duty as her pastor to give to her that 
advice which he believes to be for her best good. This 
would be his duty even if the courts did not sustain 
him in it, but I believe that any reasonable judge or 
jury would protect him if it was clear that the advice 
he gave was believed by him to be for the best good of 
his parishioner. 

It ought not to be necessary for him to prove that his 
advice was sound. Presumably he is not gifted with 
supernatural wisdom and he may make a mistake in 
his advice, as may her lawyer or her physician. But he 
has the solemn obligation to advise her in matters re- 
lating to her happiness, comfort, and spiritual well- 
being that her physician has in matters of her bodily 
health and that her lawyer has in matters affecting 


I do not know of any statute that 


her legal rights. The courts should unquestionably 
give to him the same protection which they would 
properly give to her physician or her attorney. 


WiLi1AM E. Barron, 
Moderator The National Council of 
the Congregational Churches of the 
United States, and Minister First 
Congregational Church, Oak Park, 
Til. j 


Duty, but a Delicate One 


1. If the circumstances of the case are as stated in 
your letter, the minister not only did his duty but I 
do not see how he could have done anything else. 

2. It would depend on what was the nature of my 
information whether ‘ would feel justified in interfer- 
ing. 

3. It seems to me that it is the minister’s duty, but 
a very delicate one to perform. 

4. We do instruct our young. people in regard to the 
sex relationship and the meaning of marriage. Whether 
our method of doing it would be what you would call 


“approved,” I cannot say! 
PP J: Irvine H. Bure, 
Minister Fort Washington Collegi- 
ate Reformed Church, New York 

City. 
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The 


The Duty of the Home 


I heartily agree with you as to the importance of 
the question of pastoral practice as illustrated by the 
Scranton incident. I take pleasure in replying to 
your pertinent questions:— 

1. I think the minister did his duty. If I had been 

his place and felt sure of my facts, I should have 
one likewise. 

2. I should not feel warranted in advising against 
such a union without inquiry of both parties concerned. 

3. It is a minister’s duty to advise against marriage 
on account of certain disabilities; but it is also his 
duty to be sure he has all the facts relating to the case. 
These must usually come from a reliable physician. 
I should like to see our ministers take the position of 
declining to marry persons who do not present a physi- 
cian’s certificate of freedom from physical disabilities. 
When his position is known, those unable to furnish 
such certificate will not come to him. 

4. I do not instruct the young people of the church. 
I believe the instruction should be given with such 
skill and its successful practice conditioned by such 
intimate relationships of acquaintance and trust, that 
I have sas it can best be done by the home. 


Harry Fosrmr Burns, 


Minister First Unitarian Church, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Affirmative Without Hesitation 


I answer without hesitation:— 

. 1. I think the minister did his duty, and I would do 
likewise. 

2. If I knew that any one of my church girls was to 
marry a person whom I considered not to be a fit per- 
son for her to marry, I would after due investigation 
advise against such a union. 

8. I do consider it to be a minister’s duty to advise 
parishioners in contemplated marriages of physical, 
mental, and moral disabilities. 

4. I do instruct my young people on the meaning of 
marriage in so far as I have opportunity or in response 
to requests. I do not make it a practice to impart such 
information unless there is some suggestion or request 
to this effect. Raymonp CaLKIns, 


Minister First Congregational 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. 


Three of the Four, Yes! 


I should answer your first three questions in the 
affirmative; the fourth question I should not wish to 
answer as it stands. The best judgment I could give 


_ is that the minister, personally, is not the man to give 


some of the advice you evidently contemplate; but i 
think he should see to it that such counsel is given 
both to young men and to young women by those in a 


position to give it wisely. qyuyry SroanE Corrry, 


Minister, Madison Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, New York City. 


Physician Instructs Them 
Yes. , 
Yes. 
Yes. 
IT ask physicians to do that. 
Russptt H. ConweELt,: 


' Minister Baptist Temple and Pres- 
ident Temple Beret Philadel- 
phia, Pa, $ 
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- Yes, Four Times 
Lae 18: 
ees. 
3. Yes. 
4. Yes. 
H. H. Crane, 
Minister Methodist Episcopal Ohurch, 


Maiden, Mass., said to be the largest 
in the denomination. 


-Resentment of “Interference” 


1. No case I have met. with is so general as that 
stated in your questions, There are always special 
circumstances which are important. Advice asked for 
is not always taken and that which is voluntarily given 
is frequently if not usually regarded as an imperti- 
nence. It is an astonishing fact that when even a physi- 
cian informs a family of a venereal infection of a 
prospective bridegroom, sometimes he is not believed 
and in some other cases his interference is resented. 

2. I do not think the responsibility should be thrown 
on the minister. A very simple and effective way of 
guarding against latent venereal infections, which are 
doubtless the greatest sources of danger, is for the 
father or mother or guardian of the bride to ask the 
suitor to see a certain physician and bring a certificate 
of good health. This ought generally to be done, and 
certainly in cases where there is not abundant reason 
for confidence. 

3. This whole matter will be cleared up if the edu- 
cational work done by the American Social Hygiene 
Association and its branches can be extended to every 
community. It numbers among its directors some of 
the greatest leaders in American education; in its ex- 
perience it has learned much as to methods, and its 
literature is the best that has been produced. Those 
interested should write 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
The minister can do a great deal through such an 
organization that he cannot do personally and alone. 


Guorcn R. Dopson, 
Church of the Unity, St. Lowis, Mo. 


Should Go to Young People 


The newspaper reports of the suit against the Scran- 
ton minister are doubtless incomplete, but from the 
story as far as I know it, I believe that the minister in 
question did ‘his duty and that he deserves general 
commendation. 

If I were confronted by circumstances similar to 
those which confronted him, I would follow his course. 

It should be recognized, however, that in a matter of 
this character, a minister should proceed with the 
highest degree of consideration for all concerned. He 
should invite, in a quiet and tactful way, opportunity 
for the giving of advice: 

It is probably true that the majority of people would 
object to what they would call a minister’s intrusion 
upon their private affairs. On the other hand, the 
majority of people would welcome the disinterested 
offices of a minister if the minister asked whether his 
opinion was desired. 

Concerning your last question, I must answer in the 
negative. I believe, however, that a minister should 
go to his young people in a matter of such great im- 
portance. He should not, however, go until he is 
competent to offer sound advice. 


Freperick R. GrRIrrin, 
a ahintster F First Gestarion: Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Care for Temperament and Personality 


I would certainly give my advice whenever one of 
my parishioners asked it, though I would always stress 
the absolute necessity of personal decision. 

1. On the basis of the facts as stated, I think the 
minister did his duty. 

2. I would not ordinarily take the initiative in such 
counsel. If I felt it wise and necessary to do so, I 
should make every effort to approach the matter with 
care for the temperament and the personality of the 
person involved. 3 

3. This question is too vague for me to answer it in 
a way that would have value. 

4, The fourth I would answer in the negative, save as 
opportunities present themselves in pastoral and per- 
sonal intercourse. I am doing nothing definite and 


regular on this line. : 
- Wiuiam P. Murritu, 


Minister Brick Presbyterian Church, 
New York City. 


Consider Your Daughter 


Assuming that the minister knew the facts, and did 
not depend upon mere rumor, I should answer as 
follows: 

1. The minister did his simple duty, and I hope I 
should be wise enough to do likewise. Also, I should 
thank God if a minister, or any one else, gave similar 
counsel to my daughter. But I hope my daughter 
would be wise enough to refuse marriage on her own 
account, and not shift responsibility on her pastor, 
involving him in a law-suit. é 

2. Under certain circumstances I should take the 
initiative in such matters, without waiting for an 
inquiry from the person concerned—depending on how 
well I knew both the facts and the people. No minister 
wishes to be a meddlesome busy-body, but he has no 

right to sit by and see a tragedy if he can wisely, deli- 
cately, tactfully avert it. 

3. Asa general rule, no. But there are cases where it 
is not only necessary, but obligatory. But it can nearly 
always be done indirectly, or when asked for advice, 
by discussing the whole matter in a way to make the 
danger manifest. 

4. Ina general way, yes; and specifically when asked 
by parents to do so. I prefer to urge ‘parents to do 
their duty in this respect. But I hope I do my duty in 
helping to counteract the cheap, flippant, cynical view 
of marriage now in vogue, which poisons the fountains 


of life. 
JosppH Fort Newton, 


Church of the Divine Paternity, 
New York City. 


Would Be Sure of Facts 


1. I should answer the young lady’s question frankly, 
but would be sure of my facts before advising against 
marriage. 

2. No. I should consider it an impertinence and 
liable to precipitate what I sought to prevent. 

3. Not unless advice is sought by one of two con- 
tracting parties. 


4. No. Better left to parents and family physician. 


Augustus P. Reccorp, 


Minister First Unitarian Church, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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Life’s Options Never Black and White 


Alas, I cannot answer these questions flatly. Life’s 
options are seldom or never clear black and white. 
The choices open to us are usually between the various 
intervening shades. Hence ‘the necessity for more 
words than you wish and more space than you will 
spare on this Scranton episode, when you only wish 
“Ves”? or “No.” 

1. The minister in question certainly did his duty. 
He acted conscientiously on his understanding of an 
ideal in relation to certain facts. But I cannot at- 


tempt from the bare facts in hand to pass on what I 


should have done. 

My experience is that arbitrary and impersonal rules 
as to this whole marriage question are worse than use- 
less, and the more a man understands the Christian 
spirit on the one hand and human nature on the other 
hand the more inclined he is to treat each case de novo 
and bring to it what direct insight he has. 

In this case, did the physical disability amount to 
venereal disease, or incipient tuberculosis, or a bad 
heart? And did the mental disability amount to 
actual insanity, or was it a “suppressed complex” 
which marriage might solve? I should want wise and 
reputable doctors to help me pass on the physical and 
mental aspects of the thing, and on the probable con- 
sequences to character and to society of each of the 
alternatives, marriage and no marriage. I shall not 
have solved the problem either for the individual or 
society by casting a “blackball.” I simply relegate 
the problem to some one else. Marriage very often may 
not seem ideal in advance. But all of us have seen 
many such marriages yield a very real fruitage of 
happiness and blessing, even though there was hard- 
ship and discipline in overcoming certain advance 
liabilities. 

As to “moral fitness.” Leaving to one side the liabil- 
ity of venereal disease, who is there of us knowing him- 
self blameless in that one instance, who feels that so 
far as the rest of the moral nature is concerned he is 
“fit” for the high demands this relationship lays on 
him. I should be inclined, as a matter of principle, 
to refuse to marry any man whose self-righteousness 
on this point was 100 per cent. As a matter of fact, 
the Pharisee makes as many unhappy homes as the 
sinner, and perhaps more. His brutality is subtler 
but none the less real. A humble charity will make us 
very loath to pass on this subtle matter, in all but 
cases of the most glaring vice. 

2. Personally I should not initiate steps to prevent 
a proposed marriage. In rare instances this might 
save unhappiness, but in the main it puts me in a 
relation toward my office and my world that I do not 
profess to have.. It presupposes an inquisitorial func- 
tion that our ministry does not take in the other major 
concerns of human life. 

3. I should do just what this man did, answer ques- 


‘tions that were put to me and take the consequences. 
But above all else, I should reserve the right to refuse 


to officiate at any marriage of which I could not con- 
scientiously approve. The minister is at such a time 
the spokesman for the full and unreserved sanctions 
of the spiritual order. If he feels these sanctions 
cannot be given, he is duty bound to withhold them. 
And if asked for his reasons he must give them to the 
hilt. 

‘This throws the whole problem back on the persons 
concerned. It may cast new light on the whole situ- 
ation in the minds of one or the other. This attitude 
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is by far the most effective method of entering a protest 

| which must be made, if the minister is to keep his own 

integrity. It will probably prevent more mistaken 

marriages than the inquisitorial process, which nine 

times out of ten will only arouse resentment. It is 

not as though the minister could prohibit the marriage. 

x in the face of his refusal to officiate and his given 

asons the parties concerned are still determined to 

go through with it, a civil ceremony is always possible 

in all but extreme cases for which no license is granted. 

But the minister has entered the protest of religion, 

as he sees it, in the most effective manner at his dis- 
posal. 

4. The whole matter of “sex education” cuts both 
ways. My impression is that the vast majority of 
young people to-day are reasonably well informed as to 
the basic physical facts, even to the point of sophistica- 
tion, and that the effort to give advance sanctity to the 
emotional and moral aspects of the matter, in the very 
nature of the case, must always be more or less unsuc- 
cessful. What instruction I give in these matters is 
always to individuals as need and occasion offer, but 
not as routine class teaching. 


Wiuarp L. Spmrry, 


. Minister Central Oongregational 
: Church, Boston, Mass. 


Cases Differ Greatly 


1 and 2. I do not know that I can answer the first 
and second questions, as I do not know the whole situa- 
tion involved and the personal element which some- 
times comes into the case. My judgment would be 
that the pastor was very injudicious to give definite 
advice on the basis of hearsay, as your letter suggests. 
The matter should be verified actually before one could 
definitely advise in so serious a case. 

3. I certainly feel that it is a minister’s duty and 
privilege to talk freely about these matters when pre- 
sented to him, and if he is in doubt as to the physical, 
mental, or moral qualifications of either of the parties, 
it is perfectly right that he should talk the matter 
over freely with the other party. Whether he should 
assume the definite responsibility of command in the 
matter, I am not sure. Cases differ greatly. 

4, We do not definitely instruct along the lines which 
you suggest, although classes and various work among 
the young people take up the question. 


JoHN TrMotHy STONE, 


Minister Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Ohicago, Ill. 


The Minister’s Obligation 


_ Assuming that the facts in the case are accurately 
stated in your letter, I still find myself unable to 
answer some of your questions categorically. 
1. Doubt if I should proceed precisely as he ap- 
pears to have done, though no doubt his purpose was 
om tight. 

3. Believe it would be highly important that the 
person concerned should be consulted, and that a 
minister should be very careful ‘about predicating 
advice in respect to so serious a matter upon anything 
except the fullest personal knowledge. 

3. There is some doubt in my mind as to a minister 
volunteering advice, onal no doubt circumstances 
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must govern his course. When, however, his advice is 
sought he is under obligations to give it within the 
limits indicated in my answer to No. 2. 
4. Yes. - 
Hunry CHapMAaNn SwHaRincnn, 


Moderator General Assembly Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S8.A., and Minis- 
ter House of Hope Presbyterian 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 


Seeks to Make Solution Plain 


My course of action would agree with that of the 
Scranton minister. I try to make the problem clear 
so that one can see the solution himself. 

1. I almost never give advice, for each one must 
accept the responsibility for making a decision him- 
self. I would not want the young woman to refrain 
from marriage solely on my advice. 

2.In reply to your second question I would say 
no. I believe in the principle of “Ask and ye shall 
receive.” 

3. This is my answer also to your third ques- 
tion. 

4. Ido hot instruct our young people on the meaning 
of marriage. I do not feel that I am wise enough. 


Frank S. C. Wicks, 


Minister All Souls Unitarian Ohurch, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Requiring a Physician’s Certificate 


‘1. I believe the minister did his duty and given the 
proper amount of courage and wisdom and good judg- 
ment, I should do likewise. 

2. I believe that it would be my duty as a minister, 
even without inquiry from the person concerned, to 
take the initiative and warn any one of my own young 
people against a marriage that I believed was fore- 
doomed to disaster. 

3. I do believe it is a minister’s duty to advise in- 
dividual parishioners against a contemplated marriage 
when he has in his possession facts that are not avail- 
able to them and which if known to them would prob- 
ably reverse their decisions. 

4. We have at present no way of instructing our 
young people along the lines of mental and sex hygiene. 
At one time we did have an exceedingly full and frank 
series of talks after church by qualified experts upon 
every phase of this matter. At that time the church 
passed a resolution asking me as their minister, though 
not binding me, as of course they could not do, to 
officiate at no marriage at which both of the contracting 
parties did not submit to me in advance a physician’s 
certificate. I have made this requirement for a num- 
ber of years and in only one instance has any one taken 
offense. I require that the certificate come from some 
reputable physician and take about the following form: 
“T have examined ——- —— and find that he (or she) 
has no incurable or communicable disease and is men- 
tally normal.” I realize that this may not prevent my 
being deceived or one of the parties to the marriage 
being deceived if some one wilfully seeks to do this, but 
I do believe it has a distinct educational value and that 
some day our statute books will carry laws to this effect. 


Epcar Swan WIkERS, 
Minister Unity Chureh, Montclair, NJ. 
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Memories and Friendships 
CHARLES WILLIAM WENDTE, D.D. 


I. Annals of a New-American Family 
(Continued) 


HE QUESTION of earning a livelihood for her- 
| self and her two children became the chief con- 
cern for my. widowed mother, so suddenly 
bereft of her husband’s protection and care. But she 
never lost her trust.in God’s guidance and help, and 
her simple faith was: fustified again and again in her 
career. Always God’s angels came to her with in- 
spiring counsels or in human form to reassure and 
bless her earnest endeavors. 

Through Dr. Frothingham she had become ac- 
quainted with Rev. Thomas B. Fox, at that time min- 
ister of the Unitarian Chapel in Indiana Place, on 
whose site now stands the Morgan Memorial. As it 
was so much nearer our home, I had been sent to Mr. 
Fox’s Sunday-school. That worthy man and minister 


proved to be a kind friend to the widow in her hour. 


of need. Later in life, when I also had become a 
clergyman and he was one of the editorial force of 
the Boston Hvening Transcript, we became good 
‘friends. I rarely came to Boston without calling upon 
him, at the editorial rooms, always to be warmly wel- 
comed, and there also I met Mr. Daniel Haskell, the 
brilliant editor-in-chief of the Transcript. Mr. Fox 
had been a close friend of Rev. Thomas Starr King, 
the patriot-hero of California, who had also been my 
pastor and inspirer in the early sixties in the Golden 
State, and this was a new bond between us. His son, 
George W. Fox, for nearly sixty years the Assistant 
Secretary of the American Unitarian Association, in 
later years became my fellow-worker in the service of 
that missionary body. 

With Rey. Mr. Fox’s help my mother rented to desir- 
able lodgers several rooms in the house she occupied. 
She was also given opportunities to sew for several 
wealthy families. Hager to acquire a knowledge of 
English as speedily as possible, she pinned the pages of 
her German-English grammar to the window curtains 
and memorized the lessons as she sewed. I was sent 
to a dame’s school near by, but my infant brother was 
still a great care. 


Led) 
& 


Among her lodgers was a young law-student at Har- 
vard named Thomas B. Bryan. He was a Virginian 
by birth and a man of intellectual brightness and 
energy of character. Being exceedingly desirous of 
acquiring speedily a knowledge of German, he proposed 
to take a daily lesson from my mother and to give her 
in return an hour’s instruction in English. With such 
facilities they both made rapid progress. My mother 
was justly proud of her first pupil. As one result of 
his studies with her Mr. Bryan prepared and pub- 
lished at this time a manual for imparting the English 
language to German learners. It was a good piece of 
work and passed through several editions. 

Having graduated, Mr. Bryan went West to practice 
his profession, settling in the, young city of Chicago, 
where he married, was successful, and became a prom- 
inent citizen. He was the founder and_ principal 
owner of the beautiful Graceland Cemetery, and of the 
Fidelity Safe Depository, in which at the time of the 
great fire in Chicago so many, millions of securities 
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were saved. He also built a music hall, which was 
named after him. For a while he wrote us German 
letters. Then the correspondence ceased. In the late 
fifties he visited Boston and came to see us. He was 
particularly kind te me, inviting me to accompany him 


. that evening to the Boston Music Hall to hear Hon. 


Edward Everett give his famous oration on George 
Washington. This was to me a memorable occasion, 
though strangely enough, while I retain a vivid impres- 
sion of Mr. Everett’s delivery, I can recall nothing 
whatever of his oration. 
In after years, during my first pastorate in Chicago, 
I again met Mr. Bryan, who, however, was an ardent 
Episcopalian. Appointed a Commissioner of the Dis-— 
trict of Columbia, he for a time removed to Washing- 
ton, where he rendered excellent service. Later he. 
became an active spirit in the organization of the great 
World’s Fair in Chicago, of which he was first vice- 
president, traveling extensively in Europe in its inter- 
est. His rise through character and ability to high 
office and varied usefulness made a great impression 
upon me in my youth, and gave me an example of well- 
directed energy of which I stood in need. 


e 


It speedily became apparent that these sources of 
income were too precarious to support our little house- 
hold. An elder brother of my father, Rudolf Wendte, 
who, with his kind-hearted wife, had followed him to 
America, had gone West to Milwaukee in search of 
fortune. He had prospered in that young settlement, 
founding a business and becoming associate publisher 
of the Wiskonsin Banner, the earliest German news- 
paper to be published in that State, and still in exist- 
ence. He now urged the discouraged widow to come 
with her children to visit him and make her home in 
that city. 

Accordingly, in the early summer of 1848 our little 
family set out on what was in that day quite a formi- 
dable journey. We traveled by rail to Albany, and 
thence by passenger boat on the Erie Canal to Buffalo, 
where we were to take a steamship across and 
around the Great Lakes to Milwaukee. The canal- 
boat journey lasted some five days, and I have retained 
lively recollections of it. By day we sat on the upper 
deck and watched the changing panorama of field and 
wood and town as we floated on our way. Sometimes, 
to my joy, I was allowed to toddle along the tow-path 
and beguiled into the belief that I was driving the 
horses which pulled us along. Occasionally, to my 
greater joy, I was set on the horse itself for a ride. 

The cheerful company of passengers at night were 
stowed away in berths at the sides of the cabin, the 
women and children occupying the rear of the long 
apartment, and shut off by a heavy curtain. One night, 
when all were sleeping below, our boat collided with 
another. The crash was sufficient to awaken all the 
passengers, throwing some of them out of their berths. 
It also disengaged from its fixture the swinging lamp 
which dimly lit the scene. In falling, it struck and over- 
threw a great silver-plated pitcher of ice-water, whose 
contents flooded the cabin floor. Some of the half- 
awake and frightened company of men and women 
groping about in the darkness happened to step with 
bare feet into this ice-cold sheet of water,.and imme- 
diately raised the cry: “The boat is sinking! Save 
yourselves!” A wild rush for the cabin stairs took 
place, the passengers, in all varieties of costume and 
no costume, struggling to reach the deck. It was some 
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and even more for her children’s sake. 


about us. 
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time before the captain and crew, who appeared with 
lanterns, could reassure the passengers and quell the 
disorder. Such was travel by the “raging canal” 
seventy years ago! 

‘ Embarked on mre Great Lakes, a more serious danger 
confronted the party. Besides the cramped quarters 

f the vessel and the discomforts of seasickness, they 
tal to face the terrors of a dreaded epidemic. In that 
year the cholera was raging in Europe and had been 
brought to America by immigrants. Many were down 
with it on the steamship which bore us westward, and 
there were a number of deaths during the passage. 
The captain told in the cabin of a poor old German 
woman in the steerage who was dying in despair be- 
cause she could not make any one around her under- 
stand her dialect and bear her last message to her 
son in Milwaukee. My mother volunteered to visit 
her. She was able to understand her, promised to 
bear her dying word to her son, comforted her, gently 


- closed her eyes in death, and returned to us in the 
‘cabin. That night she herself was stricken. 


With a 
mighty resolution she dragged herself to the upper 
deck. There, under the starlight, with her little sons 
beside her, she fought the battle for life for her own 
It fortunately 
proved a mild attack, and when daylight dawned, the 


‘ship’s doctor found her out of danger and paid tribute 


to the will-power and courage which had assured her 
recovery. i 2 


A few months in Milwaukee sufficed to show my 
mother that it would prove no desirable home for her- 
self or her boys. Unless she abandoned the American 
ideals which had already become dear to her, and 
personally accepted the subordinate position to which 
woman is, or in those days was, assigned in the Ger- 
man domestic and social order, it would be impossible 
to obtain a foothold in that German-American com- 
munity. Nor did she believe it the best possible envi- 
ronment for her young sons. She therefore decided to 
return at once to Boston ere her slender means were 
exhausted. But when she and her children had safely 
reached Albany, she found to her dismay that she had 
somewhat miscalculated the expense of her journey. 


A rise in railroad fares had taken place, and she was 
‘in much distress. 


Wandering despairingly through 
the streets of Albany, she came upon a goldsmith’s 


shop whose sign proclaimed the owner a German. 
-Timidly entering she discovered him to be an old man, 
_ ‘Silver-haired and benevolent of aspect. 


Addressing 
him, she told him of her plight, and from her satchel 
produced a few gold trinkets and a set of silver spoons 
which, as she informed him, her late husband, also a 
goldsmith by trade, had made for her in happier days. 


Would he be willing to advance her a few dollars on 
these articles? 
‘ton, she would speedily redeem them. The kind-hearted 
‘man looked on her flushed, anxious face, and on us little 


On her arrival among friends in Bos- 


fellows clinging to her dress and gazing wonderingly 
“No, my good woman,” he replied, “I can- 
not take your keepsakes, but I will loan you the money 
you need. For I am sure you will send it back to me 
-as soon as you can. And so, God be with you and the 
nice little boys!” 

Soon we arrived safely again in dear old Boston. I 
need not say that the good man’s confidence was justi- 


fied, and that more than one grateful letter was sent 


him from my mother. 


The third instalment will appear. March 3. 
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A Religion for To-day 


Part III. Both-And rather than Either-Or 
WILLARD L. SPERRY 


HE RELIGION that we seek, if it be true to the. 

| historical genius of real religion, must be a 

Christianity which refuses to be stampeded into 
partisanship on every issue. The world comes to us 
with its countless hostilities, conflicts, and misunder- 
standings, and it presents to us the clean-cut option, 
“Hither-Or.” The temptation to partisanship on recur- 
ring human issues is one of the subtlest temptations 
which the Church has to face. But no one can review 
the course of religion in history without concluding that 
the most characteristic and permanent contributions 
which religion has made to human welfare have come 
from its refusal to be coerced by the world’s “Hither- 
Or,” and its dogged loyalty to the principle “Both-And.” 

Religion ought to exist among men as the ground 
and permanent occasion for the reconciliation of our 
human misunder standings. We have already been 
told that the passions and antipathies of the war are 
already being forced to yield to the total and inevitable 
economic necessity of modern life; that, despite all our 
determinations to the contrary and our hasty wartime 
vows never to traffic again with the enemy, the inevi- 
table pressure of facts has revived our trade with Ger- 
many so that it stands well up to the pre-war level, 
even though three short years have hardly elapsed since 
we said in our haste we would never buy a German 
article again. The blunt economic fact is that we are 
being brought into peaceful interchanges by the in- 
evitable business necessities of the case. 

Now, if business unites and reunites and reconciles 
even the bitterest enemies, how much more real religion 
works the same healing and exists to work that heal- 
ing. For the simple fact remains that men are never 
so much at enmity in this world that there does not 
remain something that they share in common. And this, 
which is shared even in the sharpest antagonisms, is 
always their hope of reunion. The rules of war are 
morally significant, because when obeyed and observed 
they are a recognized bond of union between foes. 
They are more significant in this moral aspect, per- 
haps, as the admission of a still existing unity even 
during war, than in their immediate humanitarian 
effect. 

A French soldier has said that never during the war 
was he able to forget that which he shared with the 
enemy. Perhaps no line ever drawn on the face of the - 
earth marked out sharper differences of temperament, 
political theory, and actual human bitterness than the 
line which was known as No Man’s Land. But this 
French soldier said that he was forever forced to real- 
ize that, despite that line, the men on the other side of 
the line were wallowing in the same mud, were being 
gnawed by the same rats, were drenched by. the same 
rains, looked out upon the same poppies and up to the ~ 
same stars, and that this fact constituted: a strange 
and inevitable bond of comradeship in enmity.’ These 
were strangely reconciling facts in the mind and in 
moral experience, facts which were “above the battle.” 

It is hard for impatient men convinced of the finality 
of their own moral position to understand those baffling 
words in the Sermon on the Mount that seem to sug- 
gest a God above the battle. “He maketh his sun to 


* The second part of this address was.published February 16, 
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rise on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and on the unjust.” To our first instinctive 
moral judgments this seems all wrong. Surely God 
must be irrevocably and totally on the side of the good 
and the just, and not at all with the evil and the 
unjust. But the trouble is that every one of our 
human judgments as to good and evil is an imperfect 
judgment; that no case is as white as its advocates 
think, and no case as black as its opponents paint it. 
And in the long run the service of religion to human 
‘society lies in its constant determination to save men 
from the limitations of their own point of view, and to 
effect a reconciliation between enemies, rivals, bitter 
competitors. 

You men in the pews are sometimes impatient of us 
men in the pulpits because it seems to you that we are 
wanting in that instinctive partisanship which you seek 
from your religion and your religious spokesmen. 
You come to us with the political and economic differ- 
ences of the time, impatient that the church should take 
its stand unreservedly with you. You put to us the 
blunt alternative “Hither-Or” and ask us to cast the 
lot of Christianity with your side of the option and 
the issue. And you are impatient when we do not 
yield total and unreserved sympathy and approbation. 
I ask you to try to see the situation from our stand- 
point. We are the custodians of an idea which, in the 
long run, has rendered its most distinctive and valu- 
able contribution to human history by insisting upon 
saying “Both-And” just in those hot hours of mis- 
understanding when rival interests are appealing to 
religion in the terms of “Hither-Or.” 

The permanent significance of religion in history 
rests on the fact that it is an experience and a spirit 
which still remains common to men on both sides of 
every political, economic, and industrial No Man’s 
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Land. It still serves as a means of communication 
during the times of candid hostility. It still helps 
men to understand one another and to realize how 
much we human beings share in spite of all differences. 
And just at the moment when hot passions and hasty 
judgments are in danger of alienating men _per- 
manently, religion steps in with its insistence upon 
the profound community of human experience,—a 
community of experience which is actually above the 
battle, and beyond all conceivable hostilities of class, 
race, and nation. ; 

I ask you, then, to bear patiently with what must 
sometimes seem the moral lethargy and inaction of 
the Church through its spokesmen. For the longer 
contribution of the Christian religion-to your deeper 
welfare and that of the world rests upon the unvarying 
voice of the Christian witness which rings true to the 
genius of Jesus and those strange healing words about 
the sun and the rain, and insists upon saying “Both- 
And” at the very moment when heady tempers and pas- 
sions are clamoring “HWither-Or.” In short, the Church 
is still heir to its inalienable ministry of human recon- 
ciliation. And its right and power to fulfill that min- 
istry rest upon its fidelity to the fundamental convic- 
tion of the gospel that, however men may differ from 
each other and misunderstand and oppose one another, 
the basic human life which all men share in this world 
is more true and important than those lesser in- 
terests which for the moment they do not share. 

Such, then, are the tempers of a Religion for To-day, 
—tempers which do not lie beyond our own fashioning, 
and need no miracle from on high to bring them to 
pass. But tempers which by self-discipline and a true 
catholicity we may fashion in the churches that we love 
and serve. 

Tun Enp. 


Laymen’s League Must Have More Funds 


Expanding and Deepening Work Confronts the Council 


Approval of a carefully prepared budget 
on a report of a budget committee con- 
sisting of Robert L. Cox of Montclair, 
N.J., Morton D. Hull of Chicago, Ill, and 
Robert Winsor of Boston, Mass., and the 
action of the executive committee in draft- 
ing Dr. William L. Sullivan of All Souls 
Church, New York City, to be the leader 
of an intensive missionary enterprise, 
were the outstanding features of the mid- 
winter meeting of the Council of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League. 

The budget as accepted represents the 
absolute minimum essential to continued, 
eonstructive building upon the solid foun- 
dations already laid. For activities which 
the League would like to carry on, and 
could carry on to advantage, a large in- 
erease would be necessary. The commit- 
tee, however, was confronted by the fact 
that the financing of the larger program 
would require more than double the es- 
timated available funds for the fiscal 
year beginning April 1, 1922. 

The League, with courage and vision, 
has determined to raise at least $80,000, 
lest through lack of money it be forced to 
eurtail major religious and educational 
activities. Of this amount, it was an- 
nounced, $35,000 already has been pledged. 


* In presenting its report, the budget com- 
mittee states :— 

“We recommend that activities in be- 
half of college-center work, intensive mis- 


sionary work, and Summer Schools for 


ministers and laymen, be approved and 
undertaken, and the officers and executive 
committee are urged to proceed therewith 
or any thereof as expeditiously and as 
fully as funds therefor are available. 

“Finally we recommend that the execu- 
tive committee be authorized to conduct 
any of the activities scheduled on our 
budget and supplemental budget on a 
broader and more generous scale if, and 
whenever, funds are in sight to permit 
such action.” 

Charles H. Strong, president of the 
League, presided at morning and after- 
noon sessions and at dinner at the Har- 
vard Club, where about fifty ministers 
and chapter presidents and officers of the 
Metropolitan District were present. Mem- 
bers of the Council in attendance were 
Ernest G. Adams of Brookline, Mass.; 
Isaac Sprague of Wellesley Hills, Mass. ; 
Robert Winsor of Weston, Mass.; John 
McCarthy of Evanston, Ill.; John Burnet 


Nash of New York City; Gustave A. 


Breaux of Louisville, Ky.; J. Randolph 


Coolidge, Jr., of Boston, Mass.; Jesse H. 
Metcalf of Providence, R.I.; and William 
L. Barnard of Boston, Mass., secretary. ~ 
A message of good cheer and flowers were 
sent to Robert L. Cox of Montclair, N.J., 
and word came back from the Presbyte- 
rian Hospital that Mr. Cox would be able 
to leave in a few days. From Chief ~ 
Justice Taft, who was detained by his 
duties in the Supreme Court, came this 
message :— 

“IT am following with much interest the 
report of the budget committee and all 
the other action taken by the executive 
committee. They show with what effective- 
ness the good work is being carried on. 

In the discussion preliminary,to the 
complete approval of the budget, Mr. 
Winsor said :— . 

“This missionary work Dr. Sullivan is 
prepared to do is likely to be the most 
important work we have done in the way 
of obtaining valuable results. The col- 
lege-center work is the most important 
work we can do in the way of laying 
foundations, and summer meetings are of 
the utmost value in encouraging our pres- 
ent ministry. We believe these three 
should be done and we must raise the 
money for them. I suggest that the ex- 
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ecutive committee be authorized. to make 
such arrangements as they see fit about 
raising this money.” 

Mr. Breaux emphasized the need of de- 
veloping fighting qualities. 

“J think the work of Dr. Sullivan and 
his militant organization is vital,’ he 
added. “Tt is fundamental to the prog- 
ress of the whole church. Missionary work 
is decidedly the most important work the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League can do.” 

Mr. Sprague expressed’ the hope that 
organization might take place among iso- 
lated Unitarians, and stated that out of 
such organization might come strong 
churches in communities where now there 
are no Unitarian churches. Hxplaining 
that he was trying to look ahead, Mr. 
Coolidge added :— 

“J think the money we have spent has 
-been well spent and I have great pride 
in our organization and its activities. 
But I look forward not to a reduction in 
our annual expenditures, but on the whole 
an increase, and I think it will be justi- 
fied by results. I think the probability 
is that the League will spend from 
.$200,000 to $250,000 a year for several 
years to come. 

‘Unlike the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, with which we have shared alike 
in the Campaign allotments, we cannot 
_expect, nor soon receive, any considerable 
sums by bequest. We have to raise the 
money that we spend. In that view of 
the matter I see, not without consider- 
able hope, the probability that we can 
appeal to Unitarians generally for the 
three-quarters of a million dollars to the 
Campaign by which it has fallen short of 
the $3,000,000 it has started to raise. I 
think we can get it, probably in the course 
of the next two years. I think we must 
lay our plans to renew the Campaign at 
three- to five-year intervals to produce, if 
possible, a sum approaching what we have 
already raised.” 

“ The secretary reported that in two 
_years and eight months the League had 
grown from a handful of founders to 
12,716 members in 262 chapters. In the 
last twelve months the gain in member- 
ship has been 3,163, or 32.8 per cent.; and 
in chapters, thirty-nine, or 17.5 per cent. 
Within the last year district offices have 
been established in New York, Chicago, 
St. Louis, and San Francisco. Four dis- 
trict secretaries are now in the field and 
a college-center secretary has been added 
“to the staff. His duties are to co-ordinate 
the activities of the League in a dozen 
university centers; he is personally re- 
- sponsible for the work in Boston and also 
serves as secretary of the Church Mem- 
‘bership Campaign committee. 

‘ The secretary described in detail the 

missionary tours and other methods of 
“promoting knowledge of Unitarian prin- 

ciples, which had led up to the decision 
to send Dr. Sullivan to hold “protracted 
“meetings” in Unitarian churches of the 
United States and Canada.. This decision 
Was made after a successful experiment 
in St. Louis, where large audiences heard 
Dr, Sullivan and his associate, Rey. Pal- 
frey Perkins of Weston, Mass., and their 
message received’ wide notice in the col- 
umns of the daily papers. The secretary 
quoted the words of Dr. Sullivan, “Evan- 
_ gelization or extinction.” . 
_ The League convention last September 
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was attended by 282 officers and delegates 
from 166 chapters in twenty-seven States, 
the District of Columbia, and three proy- 
ineces of Canada. Replies to a question- 
naire have produced a list of 6,788 laymen 
who have volunteered to undertake speci- 
fic tasks by which to promote the best 
interests of the League and the denom- 


ination. 


The League has co-operated in the Uni- 
tarian Campaign, and is now bearing the 
entire expense of administration; has 
joined with the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, the Women’s Alliance, and the 
Young People’s Religious Union in various 
enterprises; and at present is sharing 
equally with the A. U. A. the financial ex- 
pense of the Church, Membership Cam- 
paign. 

For the social service committee Mr. 
Nash reported that 130 chapters have ap- 
pointed committees to make the survey of 
industrial harmony approved by the Nar- 
ragansett Pier Convention. Ten com- 
mittees have completed their survey, and 
twenty-one others have announced that 
their work will be finished soon. Nine 
more promise early returns. Only nine- 
teen chapters have reported that it was 
not considered expedient to undertake the 
survey. The Council noted with gratifi- 
eation the general interest shown, and 
voted that the matter of publication be 
referred to the chairman of the committee 
and the president of the League jointly 
for consideration with full power. 

A report showing that Laymen’s Sunday 
had been observed successfully by eighty- 
six chapters was received, and the Council 
voted that Laymen’s Sunday be recom- 
mended as an annual feature of the pro- 
gram of all chapters, with the first Sunday 
in December as an appropriate date. 

After being in continuous session for 
seven hours the Council adjourned for 
dinner with the ministers and presidents 
and secretaries of chapters in the Met- 
ropolitan District. In attendance at the 
dinner with the members of the Council 
were Wallace M. Powers, publicity sec- 
retary; Kenneth McDougall, Middle At- 
lantie States secretary; and the follow- 
ing :— 

Elizabeth, N.J—Rey. Arthur H. Coar, 
S. T. Jones, and Vernon Vivian. 

Hackensack, N.J.—Otto Schneider. 

Montclair, N.J.—Harold 8. Sloan: 

New. York City.—All Souls Church, 
William B. Nichols. West Side Unitarian 
Chureh: Rey. Charles F, Potter, Carl O. 
Sayward, Jenkin R. Hockert. 

Brooklyn.—Church of the Saviour: Rey. 
John H. Lathrop, Rev. Vincent B. Silliman, 
and Henry W. Troelsch. Second Unitarian 
Chureh, Frederick Brickelmaier. Unity 
Chureh: Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, G. F. 
Mueden, and Harry Stewart. Fourth Uni- 
tarian Church: Rev. Nelson J. Springer, 
EB. G. Marks, and F. C. Wells. First Uni- 
tarian Church, Flushing, Rev. Hdwin 
Fairley. Church of the Redeemer, New 
Brighton: Rev. George C. Cressey and 
S. McKee Smith. 

Orange, N.J—Rev. Walter Reid Hunt, 
Frederick E. Town, and F. Stanley Howe. 

Passaic, N.J.—Rey. Joseph P. Mac- 
Carthy. 

Plainfield, N.J—Reyv. Alson H. Robin- 
son and H. K. White. 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y.—Rev. Jabez T. Sun- 
derland. 
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Rutherford, N.J.—Rey. Leon Land, Rus- 
sell L. Webb, and Irving Tufts, 

Summit, N.J—Reyv. Oscar B. Hawes, 
H. D. McGeorge, and W. A. Livingstone. 

Yonkers, N.Y.—Rey. Hilary G. Richard- 
son and Frank H. Pllis. f 

Brief speeches were made by Mr. Strong, 
presiding; Mr. Barnard, Mr. MacCarthy, 
Mr. Potter, Mr. Marks, Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Hunt, Mr. Sayward, Mr. Robinson, Mr. 
Sloan, Mr. McDougall, and Mr. Lathrop. 
By unanimous vote a metropolitan sur- 
vey, in co-operation with the new Metro- 
politan Conference, the Women’s Alliance, 
and the Y. P. R. U., was approved. 


Sands of the Sea—and Minds 


“Counting Unitarians”’ is the caption of 
a parish message by Rev. John W. Day 
of the Church of the Messiah, St. Louis, 
Mo. It contains a few reasons for “join- 
ing church” which should not begin and 
end with the postal routes of Mr. Day’s 
parishioners. 

“If Unitarians could be counted,” says 
Mr. Day, “they would be greater in num- 
ber than the sands of the sea. A good 
many of them are in no church and do 
not know there is a church that is so 
exactly theirs. A good many of them 
are scattered through all the other 
churches from the Catholic Church to the 
Ethical Culture Societies. They belong 
with us more than they belong where 
they are. 

“In a good many cases, owing to special 
circumstances they have to stay where 
they are. We should advise some peo- 
ple, knowing just what the conditions 
are, to remain with ‘their present con- 
nection rather than make a break. But 
such advice cannot be given to every- 
body, and most people have no right to 
claim it belongs to them. 

“In some cases of hesitation, resolute 
decision would lessen trouble rather than 
make it. Such a change often brings 
relief from what had troubled the con- 
science and interfered with contentedness. 
In every case I have known, much satis- 
faction and happiness followed the move. 

“Here are some of the advantages of 
belonging to a church whose main ideas 
go with, instead of against, the mind :— 


“Tt is a comfort to feel honest with 
one’s self. 

“True friends will be better friends 
in honest difference than in insincere 
agreement. 

“The mind grows healthy with free- 
dom from constraint, just as the body 
grows healthy with freedom of 
breathing. 

“If one leaves good company, he 
also comes into good company. Think 
how many names in the Hall of Fame 
are names of Unitarians, and how 
many Unitarians, poets, writers, lead- 
ers, statesmen, make their fellow- 
ship famous. 

“Direct help in what the world 
most needs—clear, simple religion, 
the making of character and enlarg- 
ing of brotherhood—mf&kes one feel 
he is helping in the right direction. 

“Following the crowd brings no 
more than the crowd has, while fol- 
lowing the truth makes one feel like 
a discoverer of a hidden treasure.” 
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History with a Bias 

Tun Jusuits, 1534-1921. A HISTORY OF THD 
Society oF JHSUS FROM ITS FOUNDATION TO 
THH Prespnt Time. By Thomas J. Campbell, 
S.J. New York: The Encyclopedia Press. 
Pp. xvi, 937. 

The Jesuits have been called the most 
loved and the most hated party of modern 
times. The fair spirit, and poised judg- 
ments of modern historians have acquitted 
the order of many of the false charges 
brought against it and have exhibited the 
merits of its great founder and its de- 
voted missionaries with just and even 
enthusiastic appreciation. Many of the 
Jesuit fathers themselves have won em- 
inence in historical research and have 
taught Protestant scholars the principles 
and methods of strict historical criticism. 
Father Bernhard Duhr’s history of the 
order in German lands and his defense of 
the order against many misrepresentations 
have been recognized widely as able, sin- 
cere, discriminating, and successful per- 
formances. We have the right to expect 
that the first complete history of the 
order offered us in English will conform 
to these standards of justice and discrim- 
inating judgment. It is, however, a most 
regrettable fact that Father Campbell’s 
work is a very defective treatment of the 
subject. Its offensive tone repels sym- 
pathy rather than creates it. The case 
may be illustrated by a single detail: 
“the place which Father Rasle had sanc- 
tified with his blood when the fanatical 
Puritans of Massachusetts put him to 
death in 1724.” The reader will naturally 
infer that Rasle was put to death on ac- 
count of his religion, the Protestants being 
moved by religious fanaticism. But this 
statement of Father Campbell is exactly 
‘of the kind which people have come to 
call Jesuitical—unless he is ignorant of 
the facts which can be verified in the 
archives of Massachusetts, the Life of 
Rasle by Convers Francis, and the pages 
of Parkman’s A Half Century of Con- 
flict. In the struggles of the French and 
the English for possession on the Kenne- 
bee River, Rasle, as we know by his own 
statements, had instigated the Indians to 
pillage and war against the English. Ina 
military expedition against these Indians 
the Massachusetts commander gave orders 
that the Jesuit missionary should not be 
killed. Rasle was found taking part in 
the firing, was called to surrender by a 
Lieutenant Jacques, and, on his answer- 
ing that he would neither give quarter 
nor take it, was shot. He died as a 
soldier in arms rather than as a victim 
of religious bigotry. 

The student of history wishes to know 
why in spite of its early religious ardor 
and praiseworthy accomplishments the 
order was so bitterly attacked in Catth- 
olic realms in the eighteenth century, 
until in 1773 Pope Clement XIY. sup- 
pressed it on the ground that it was 
“absolutely impossible for the Church to 
enjoy a true and solid peace while this 
order existed.” Father Campbell very 
properly emphasizes the fact that the 
Pope did not endorse all the accusations 
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made and a fair opportunity was offered 
for some defense of the order as a whole. 
But he affords no light on the motives 
of Catholic opponents, and in general rep- 
resents the Jesuits as guileless and in- 
nocent victims of a universal war against 
the Church. When he tells the story of 
the really cruel expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Portugal his suppressions and im- 
plications are so much after the type of 
his mention of Rasle’s death that the 
reader loses all confidence in the account 
given. The book is not up to the Jesuit 
standard of historical writing. F, A. 0, 


Marco Polo Revivified 

Mnsspr Marco Porto. By Donn Byrne. New 
York: The Century Company. 

The revivification of Marco Polo in this 
small volume of less than a hundred and 
fifty pages is so complete that henceforth 
he will be more than a name to its 
readers, and take a definite place in the 
Oriental magnificence of the court of 
Kublai Khan. The little maid of the 
Chinese garden is surrounded by the 
romance of Rostand’s princesse lointaine 
with the addition of a mystical element 
that fits well with the distant setting. 
This is a little bock, but it stirs the 
imagination. 


Modern Japan 


Wuat JAPAN THINKS. By K. K. Kawakami. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

At present, when so much interest has 
been awakened in the Far East by the 
Washington Conference, there is no better 
book to read on the attitude of the Japan- 
ese than that edited by K. K. Kawakami, 
entitled What Japan Thinks. Here we 
have the carefully-thought-out opinions of 
such of the Island Empire’s leading men 
as Marquis Okuma, recently deceased, 
Vice-Admiral Sato, and the late Premier 
Hara. In them we have a reflection of 
the opinions coming to be those of the 
majority in Japan. It has been the re- 
viewer’s good fortune to meet the writers 
of three of these articles, and he can say 
that these printed essays confirm the 
statements made to him by an ex-Premier, 
a journalist, and a “liberal.” It comes 
with something of a surprise to find that 
the journalist is willing to state so frankly 
in print what he explained in private re- 
garding his reasons for adherence to a 
“strong” government. “If in time of cri- 
ses,” says this journalist, “an autocratic 
government is necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of great ends, why in times of peace 
should it not be equally efficacious? One 
knows that it is highly reprehensible to 
see any good in Germany; in daring to 
do so one faces ostracism by the greater 
part of society. ... Nevertheless it is 
futile to deny that Germany with her 
imperialism and ‘her unity built up a 
marvellous state.” Professor Yoshino has 
small sympathy with the strong-govern- 
ment clique. As head of the Political Sci- 
ence Department, Tokyo Imperial Univer- 
sity, he exerts a large influence over the 
growing youth of the land. In plainest 
fashion he says: “I realize that the Jap- 
anese Government has been in the wrong 
in some of her dealings with China and 
Korea.... There has gradually grown 
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among the people a reaction against the 
bureaucratic class, @ reaction against mil- 
itarism.” Every American ought to read 
the chapter dealing with militarism and 
navalism in the United States, by Henry 
Satoh. Here is the power for which the 
poet longed, “to see ourselves as others 
see us.” The reflection in the Japanese 
mirror is not quite pleasant, but who can 
say that it is inexact? No one ought to 
start out hounding the Japanese for their 
“invasions,” armaments, etc., until he has 
read this chapter; then, having seen him- 
self through Satoh’s looking-glass, and 
considered what Okuma has to say on 
“the illusions of the white race,” he will 
be perhaps a sadder but no less wiser 
man. : TVs iN 


A Good Novel, But —! 


THH LONELY WARRIOR. By Claude 0. Wash- 
burn. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


In literature as in life, one of the most 
difficult things to accomplish is to carry 
through. Literally true is it that “the 
end crowns all.” Genius is not only an 
enormous capacity for taking pains, but 
the ability to bring its undertakings on- 
ward to a successful and inevitable finish. 
In Mr. Washburn’s novel this gift is the 
one thing lacking. Because its ending is 
weak and ineffective, the story misses fire. 
Two-thirds of The Lonely Warrior con- 
stitutes a vivid and interesting study of 
the returned soldier, his aspirations, per- 
plexities, and disappointments. With its 
goal in plain sight, the hand of the author 
fumbles, and the threads grow tangled. 
Had he been able to handle hig theme 
firmly throughout, he would have pro- 
duced a work of fiction strong and timely. 

A. R. 


Two “Best Books” - 


Tun Bust PLrays or 1920-1921. Anp Tuo 
YeAk Book or THH AMHRICAN DRAMA, Hdited 
by Burns Mantle. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Company. ‘ 

Tun Best SHort Srorims or 1921. AnD 
THe YoarR Book or Tom AMBRICAN SHORT 
Story. Hdited by Hdward J. O’Brien. Boston; 
Small, Maynard & Company. ; 

The reader interested in studying Amer- 
ican taste as a means of gaining insight 
into the perils and promise of American 
civilization will find in these twin vol- 
umes ample food for reflection, not all - 
of it unpalatable. If the criterion herein 
set forth is to any extent trustworthy, 
our contemporary dramatic and literary 
preferences are undergoing a perceptible 
change for the better. Of the two collec- 
tions under consideration, that of the 
best plays of last year was, of course, 
made more easily. Mr. Mantle, in his 
introduction, confesses that his choice was 
largely determined by the dramas attain- 
ing the distinction of the longest runs. 
Here, naturally, New York is the deciding 
factor; for, as a Chicago critic confesses, 
“the drama in America is made by New 
York, for New York, and in New York.” 
Elsewhere, save in exceptional cases, the 
theater-going public is compelled to re- 


“ceive its successes second-hand. The vol- 


ume, then, bears eloquent testimony to a 


_general improvement in metropolitan taste. 


Sufficient portions of ten plays are pre- 


‘sented to give the reader something of 


| 
| 


| 
= 


\ 


a 
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their flavor and general quality. These, 


in excellence and tone, vary from Deburau 
and Hnter Madame to Liliom and The 


Emperor Jones, from The Green Goddess 
to Mary Rose. Judging from these spec- 
imens, the dramatic offerings of last year 
manifested a keen taste for comedy 
mingled with a preference for the gro- 
tesque and horrible. This selfsame taste 
reveals itself in the parallel selection of 
American short stories. Here the choice 
is more nearly limited to the personal 
preferences of the editor, he having at 
hand no ready-made standard of measure- 
ment. Of the twenty stories selected by 
him, almost all justify the wisdom of his 
choice. In marked contrast to previous 
volumes in the same series, all the stories 
chosen are good, and some are excellent. 
In them, the influence of Poe, Hawthorne, 
and, above all, Conrad is obvious. Many 
have a positive Oriental coloring. Most 
disclose a definite leaning toward mystery, 
bare realism, and cold horror. Their vari- 
ety of subject is as wide as the difference 


in their authors, and the magazines in ~ 


which they first appeared. A. R. H. 


Essential Poetry 


A Wns or THoucuts. By Marjorie Anderson. 


Boston: The Four Seas Company. 


Miss Anderson is a true poet. Her book 
is thin. Its pages are but few. Their 
contents, however, far outweigh their ma- 
terial bulk. It is a long time since the 
work of a modern poet has so favorably 
impressed us. Whatever defects it may 
possess, most of her verse has the three 
essentials of genuine poetry,—substance, 
melody, and imagination. 


To a Boy’s Imagination 

Tun Boy wiTH THE U.S. Sucrnut SHRVICH. 
By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. Boston: Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Oo. 

To what boy’s imagination does not the 
Secret Service appeal? Mysterious, silent, 
powerful, it ferrets out the country’s secret 
enemies and upholds the country’s honor. 
The bringing to justice of counterfeiters, 
anarchists, agents of the Black Hand, and 
other plotters form thrilling chapters of 
adventure. Mr. Rolt-Wheeler has based 
his story not on guesswork but on facts 
furnished by headquarters, and W. H. 
Moran, chief of the U.S. Secret Service, 
approved the book. 


Poems, and yet more Poems! 

Qursts: Pomms IN Prosn. By Sylvia H. 
Bliss. Montpelier, Vi.: Buswell’s Bookstore. 

These prose meditations have been writ- 
ten with scrupulous care in the choice of 
words. They also reveal that direct sim- 
plicity of expression which springs from 
genuine intensity of feeling. There is 
also thought no less than feeling, cast in 


a form not unsuited to it, a form remind- 


ing one, in some respects, of the Song of 
Solomon. 


Porms. By Louise Hart. Boston: The Oorn- 
hill Company. 

“Little flowers of song blooming in the 
sweet wholesome heart of an unspoiled 
ehild, not as yet in her teens.” Such is 
the happy quotation from the introduction 
which Nathan Haskell Dole gives to this 
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FAITHFUL ALIKE TO ALL 


As companions and acquaintances 
books are without rivals; and they are 
companions and acquaintances to be 
had at all times and under all circum- 
stances. They are never out when you 
knock at the door, are never “not at 
In the lightest 


home” when you call. 
as well as in the deepest moods they 
may be applied to, and will never be 


found wanting. In the good sense of 
the phrase, they are all things to all men, 
and are faithful alike to all. 


LANGFORD. 


collection of verses. With justice he notes 
the delicacy and grace of the young 
writer’s expression no less than the in- 
timacy with nature which is the manifest 
source of her inspiration. Louise Hart 
is descended from John Gardner Calkins 
Brainard and has thus a poetic inheri- 
tance. We quote, as characteristic, the 
poem ‘Morning Glories” :— 


Hosts of pink and blue 
Silvery morning glories, 
Looking up to God 

With their ever-praying eyes, 
Ever looking up 

To the wonder of the skies, 


Tren-Torp MORNINGS. By Ethelwyn Wether- 
ald. Boston: The Cornhill Company. 

Ethelwyn Wetherald sings for the pure 
love of singing. Her best work has been 
done for children. This volume is filled 


with gay, laughing, lovable verses, sure ~ 


to please children who take to poetry at 
all. Nor is philosophy entirely wanting, 
as witness “A Mental Family Tree.” 


VERSES BY THRDH GHNDRATIONS. By Mark 
Winton Woods, Bertha Gerneauw Woods, Har- 
riet Winton Davis. College Park, Md.: Univer- 
sity of Maryland Press. 

These poems have appeared earlier in 
St. Nicholas, Youth’s Oompanion, and 
other magazines, including THE CHRIs- 
TIAN REGISTER, whose readers have en- 
joyed not only the verses here printed 
but also pleasant stories from the pen of 
Mrs. Woods. She is the mother of one 
and daughter of the other member of this 
happy triad. She is also the wife of the 
president of the Maryland State Agricul- 
tural College and represents a family that 
may fairly claim the title “Dispensers of 
Culture.” These poems cover a consider- 
able range of subject and feeling, but 
those for children are predominant and 
make perhaps the most effective appeal. 
The boy’s verses are all nature pictures 
not unlike those of other gifted children. 


Truth not always Pleasant 

Tun Girt or Toncuns. By Rev. Alexander 
Mackie. New York: George H. Doran Company. 

In this study of religious pathology, the 
author, a Presbyterian minister, seeks to 
show that some states of mind called 
spiritual are expressions of diseased minds 
and bodies. He has looked up the sub- 
ject not only of “tongues,” but of reli- 
gious automatisms in general, and has 
chapters on the devils of Loudun, the Cam- 
isards, the Shakers, the Irvingites, and 
the Mormons. In this whole region, he 
feels that we are in “the land of the 
savage, the puerile, the semi-insane, the 
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semi-responsible; the land where fear is, 
but the land where God is not.” Psycho- 
logically, the explanation of these automa- 
tisms is, he thinks, to be found in expect- 
ancy of the supernatural, in vanity, im- 
itation, and contagion, But he believes 
there is a deeper root, namely, in disease 
and in abnormalities of the sex life. In- 
deed, he declares that, psychologically and 
physiologically, “no fundamental distine- 
tion can be made between the man with 
criminal tendencies and the man with 
tendencies toward ecstatic religion,” the 
same sort of people being found among 
those who speak with tongues and the 
inmates of our penal institutions. There 
is a deal of wholesome but unpleasant 
truth in this book. It is obvious to the 
trained observer that many who think 
they are on the borderland of the spirit- 
ual world are really on the borderland of 
insanity. It is true also that some “gifts,” 
automatisms as we call them, are due to 
sickness, fatigue, excitement, and conta- 
gion, and that occasionally there are dis- 
tressing perversions. The author has 
brought all this out into the clear, but the 
reader naturally hopes the picture is ex- 
aggerated. One gets the impression that 
all mysticism falls under condemnation 
and the unusual is regarded as abnormal. 
Surely, the normal spirit rises to great 
heights at times, and its vision of truth 
may produce a sort of ecstasy. In short, 
distinctions might profitably have been 
made which the writer has not made. 
G. BR. D. 


Travels in India 


Mysterious InprA. By Robert Chauvelot. 
New York: The Century Company. 

This is a book to pick up and enjoy 
when one wishes to spend an evening in 
pleasant reading. Hardly is it the book 
for the serious traveler, nor yet for the 
student who desires to inform himself 
regarding conditions in modern India. 
The chapters do not follow each other in 
any logical way. Rather are they a series 
of pictures worth seeing jthrough the 
author’s eyes. Who, for instance, writing 
in sober earnestness about commercial 
Bombay, would on leaving, cry out, ‘“Fare- 
well, great palms of Bombay!” or compare 
the names of the towns near by to “the 
sounds obtained by the click of the 
sword”? Who to-day, in matter-of-fact 
America at least, would say that the word 
“rajah” brings to the ear “the tinkling of 
gold and gems; vanished omnipotence of 
the Grand Mogul; far-away echoes of the 
trumpets of Golconda,—the magnificent 
town of dreams and city of diamonds”? 
This is Mid-Victorian writing. It sug- 
gests artificial effects. Nevertheless the 
book has its charm. It must be remem- 
bered that the author is writing about the 
mysteries of India, and not a Baedeker; 
consequently,-if he succeeds in telling us 
adequately of these mysteries, we should 
be content. He certainly can be com- 
mended for some of his chapters. That 
regarding caste is valuable; so 1oo those 
describing scenes in Haidarabad and on 
the horrifying coast of Malabar. Here 
the dramatic style of the author is at 
its best. The description of dawn on the. 
Himalayas is perhaps the most worthy. 
piece of writing in the whole book, 
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King Winter 


CHARLOTTE WILDER 


It’s getting colder. Mother says 
King Winter’s come to town 

And brought his icy, snowy clothes 
And probably his crown. 


And sure enough, when I look out 
Our window, I: can.see 

His diamonds all along the twigs 
Of our old cherry-tree ! 


« 


Jek’s Boot Linings 
YETTA KAY STODDARD 


It was the time of gathering in the 
harvest of boot linings. Boot linings? 
Yes, warm, soft linings that let in neither 
wet nor cold. 

In a weather-stained hut hidden up be- 
hind Uyak, which is in that part of 
Alaska that looks across to the great vol- 
canoes, lives Jek, a small member of a 
big Eskimo family. Gathering boot lin- 
ings is this family’s principal occupation, 
the boots being of sealskin and the linings 
of eider. 

As it is along the cliffs below Jek’s 
father’s hut where the king eiders nest, 
it is of course out in those dangerous 
places that the harvest is reaped. Out 
beyond the flats where the beach rye 
grows thick and softly luxuriant, the rocks 
sheer away into the sea and there grow 
mussels by millions and millions, And 
if you know that mussels form the eider’s 
chief article of diet, when he can get 
them, then you also know that these birds 
would rather risk being caught by Jek’s 
father than move farther inland away 
from the mussel beds. 

Jek is still a boy. He always knew 
that as soon as he grew big enough he 
must learn to go over the cliffs in the 
knotted ropes and help his father bring 
in the boot linings. 

One day, unexpectedly, his father said 
to him :— 

“Jek, my little son, I don’t feel just 
well enough to go down for the birds, and 
yet the baskets must be filled. So what 
do you say about making a start at the 
business ?” 

“Of course, father. Just try me!” ex- 
claimed Jek, eager to have his skill and 
bravery tested. 

“Good. But first, you know, to do this 
work you must have strong hands, steady 
hands. That is for clinging to the roots 
of the bushes and the very face of the 
cliffs sometimes. Then you must have 
good sense in your feet, for they must 
find a place to stand on, even when it is 
not more than an inch.” 

“Yes, father,” laughed Jek. “I have 
the right hands and feet. See! I climb 
up and down the little hills every 
day.” 

“But one thing still more important, 
Jek. You must have a cool head and 
know what to do when you can neither 
get up nor down nor stay in one spot. 
You must know how to make a way to 
save yourself. Otherwise it is Good-bye, 
Jek, for us all.” 


“T know that, father. Still I can only 


wait and see what will happen. 
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Maybe 
I can think of the right thing to do.” 
“Maybe you can. Well, come along. I 


- shall be at the top ledge all the time, 


and you can call out to me if there is 
danger.” 

Jek went over the first great projection 
and into the first hollow. He slipped 
along so quietly that birds were being 
eaught by dozens before the others began 
to fly about in fighting array. He was 
dropping them down:to a lower ledge of 
rock, and when he thought there were 
enough to take up to his father, he began 
to slide after them. It was a thrilling 
descent, for the side of the cliff bulged 
out and once he got started he went 
swiftly. It was like sliding from the 
ridgepole of a slanting roof and expecting 
to stop where the shingles ended. That 
is what Jek did. There were roots of 
bushes to cling to, and the steady ropes. 
Still, it was a ride that made Jek’s heart 
stand still while it lasted. He got back 
his breath, picked up the birds and placed 
them in the baskets, and then gave the 
signal to his father that he was coming 
up. 

The root of an old bush reached out 
and entangled him. That was the way 
he thought it happened. Anyway, he was 
jerked free from the ropes and held in 
air for a moment. The rope was far 
above his head, but he began a frantic 
scramble to reach it. His foot slipped. 
The whole face of the cliff came away 
with him and he found himself again at 
the ledge. 

“Rather will have to come down and 
get me,” said the boy, ruefully, ashamed 
to have his first day’s work spoiled. He 
began to shout. He shouted louder and 
louder—the very loudest he could. Silence, 
except for the angry birds above him and 
the angry waters beneath him, answered 
his eall. : 

“T must have a cool head and know 
what to do when I can neither get up nor 
down nor stay in one spot,” he repeated. 

Looking below, he shuddered. The leap 
was too far. Up, then, he must get some- 
how. He found footholds, grasped at bits 
of rocks, small roots, and ascended slowly, 
wearily, to the first bulge. There he was 
stopped. He realized that no one could 
go up or down that shining rock without 
ropes, and there still dangled out beyond 
his reach the means of saving himself. A 
foot beyond, and yet that foot seemed a 
mile! 

“IT must know how to make a way to 
save myself,” he was saying, over and 
over again. 

He was holding with stiff fingers to a 
small crack. Birds were coming in to 
their nests again, seeing him so powerless 
to do them harm. He reached out sud- 
denly, grasped a mother bird, and held 
her at arm’s length out to the rope. Her 
beak closed upon it. He swung her deftly 
back, grasped the rope and came pres- 
ently up over the cliff side to where his 
father lay waiting. 

“How long you were, Jek! It should 
not take you half the time to gather 
these,” the man said, looking into the 
baskets. “What were you doing?’ Jek 
laughed before he answered,— 

“T was doing the best I knew how with 
my hands, feet, and head, father.” 
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“And why have you brought the mother 
bird up here, alive, like that?” 

“TI wish to make a pet of her,” said Jek. 
“You see, she pulled the rope in for me, 
when I couldn’t reach it and there was 
no way to get up to you nor down to the 
beach.” 

“Well, that’s all right, my brave Jek. 
You were brave, I know, when you faced 
danger, else you could not be laughing 
now.” 

“JT was laughing at the name I will call 
my pet bird, father,” said Jek. “My ‘Boot 
Linings’! Isn’t that a good name?’ 

“A fine one,” agreed Jek’s father, and | 
laughed, too. \ 


Aunt Margaret’s Seeds 
ROSH BROOKS 


It isn’t fun to stay in the house one 
whole day with a bad cold, when sleds 
coast right past the front window from 
morning till night, and Betty had stayed in ~ 
the house not one whole day, but three. 
No wonder she was cross,—and cross she 
was, without the least shadow of doubt. 
Mother hadn’t been outdoors for three 
whole days either, and though mother 
wasn’t cross, she was tired. Half-past 
five it was, almost supper-time for Betty, 
who sat on the floor trying to put white 
beans out of a brown bowl into a small- 
necked bottle with two wooden chopsticks. 
Real chopsticks? No, they weren’t, be- 
cause Betty was a little girl just like you, 
and not a little Chinese girl, but they 
looked like chopsticks. Skewers they 
were, out of the roast beef for dinner. 

When it was twenty minutes before six, 
mother said pleasantly: “Come, Betty- 
kins, time now for your supper. ‘To-mor- 
row’s coming, and we'll leave the beans 
and the bottle and the chopsticks right 
on the table shelf where you'll find them 
first thing after breakfast.” And what 
do you think Betty did? Why, suddenly 
she just cried and cried, and said: “I 
don’t want any supper! I don’t want any 


supper! I want to finish the bottle of 
beans! I want to finish the bottle of 
beans!” I’ve told you the reason she was 


eross, and it was a pretty good reason. 
Usually Betty wasn’t cross at all. 

Aunt Margaret was sitting under the 
pink lampshade, sewing, and she jumped 
up quickly, before mother could say that 
perhaps if a little girl talked in that way 
something might have to happen which 
almost never did happen in that house, 
and Aunt Margaret stooped low over Betty 
and the beans and the bottle, and took 
both Betty’s hot little hands in hers and 
said, looking at mother: “May I please . 
put Betty to bed to-night? I haven’t any 
little girl, and I’d love to. I’ve wanted 
all the afternoon to tell her about the 
seed store I went to this afternoon, but 
I saved it up for a go-to-bed story.” 

Mother was tired, as I said before, and 
she was unhappy, too. It always made 
her unhappier than almost anything when 
Betty was cross, so she said she’d be glad 
to have Aunt Margaret put her to bed 
and give her her supper while she did 
other things. 

Those slippery white beans were all off 
the floor and in the brown bowl in no 
time, and Aunt Margaret and Betty went 
out in the tidy kitchen and put supper 


he 
| 
' 


supper on a tray once in a while. 
in 
sho 


of flowers for my garden, 
Nothing but seeds? 
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- on a tray. Yes, even though she didn’t 
have any little girl of her own, Aunt Mar- 
- garet knew just what fun it is to have 
And 
1a few minutes after they went upstairs, 
Betty, washed clean and in her little white 
ie, with her blue bathrobe around her 
ers, was sitting up in bed with two 
fat pillows at her back, eating her supper, 


and Aunt Margaret was telling her the 
- seed-store story. 


“You’ye never been to a seed store?” 
Aunt Margaret was saying. “There isn’t 
a nicer kind of a store anywhere. Yes, 
I go every year, because I want all kinds 
you know. 
No, nothing, but seeds 

they haye,—packets and packets of them, 
with pictures of the flowers and vines on 
the outside. And there they all are, 
gardens and gardens of the gayest flowers 
in those little brown packets, just waiting 
for spring to come and for somebody who 
loves posies to plant them in the ground 
and take care of them a little, though 
it’s little enough they ask. It’s such fun 
to pick them out. There you are in the seed 
store and all you have to do is to choose. 
If it’s hollyhoecks you want, you plant 
hollyhock seeds, don’t you? If you want 
sweet-williams, it’s tiny black sweet-will- 
jam seeds you plant. Whatever you plant, 
you get. Nobody would choose weeds, 
would he? Of course not. That would 
be silly. Trees and vegetables? Yes, 
just the same way. They all grow from 
seeds, and whatever seeds you plant, that’s 
what you get.” And so the story went on 
and on. You know the way all stories 
go, with many questions and many an- 
swers, till before they knew it Betty had 
eaten the very last bite of supper, and it 
was time for the light to be turned out. 

“Now I'll call mother for her good-night 
kiss,” said Aunt Margaret, bending over 
Betty and giving her a kiss and a hug 
besides. And that was all she said,—not 
any little request or suggestion at all. 
Of course mother came, and the minute 
she bent over the little white bed, two 
little warm arms went tight around her 
neck, and a happy little voice said, for 
you see Betty never was cross long, “Oh, 
mother, it was the wrong kind of a seed 
I planted, and I’m sorry.” 

Mother put a quick hand on her fore- 
head, but no, Betty’s forehead was cool, 
so she couldn’t be having a fever. Some- 
times when she did have a fever she 
didn’t say quite what she meant. 

“The wrong kind of a seed?’ said 
mother, puzzled, and sat down on the edge 
of the bed. 

“Tl tell you,” and Betty’s voice which 


had been cross downstairs not half an 


hour before, sang with happiness. “You 
know *bout seeds, don’t you, mother?’ 
_ Mother did know seeds, but what espe- 
cially about them at just that minute? 

“Tf you plant a hollyhock seed, what 
kind of a flower do you get?’ demanded 
Betty. 

“A hollyhock, of course,” said mother, 
smiling in spite of herself. . 
“And if you plant a sweet-william seed, 
then what do you get?” 

“Betty!” remonstrated mother. “Is 
this the story Aunt Margaret has been 
telling you?” 
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The Plain Path 


The way by good men trod 

Is simple in its plan— 
Trusting our Father, God, 
Helping our brother, man. 
Loving and smiling still 

Along the road we roam; 

So shall we do God’s will; 

So shall his kingdom come. 

—H. A. O. 


Sentence Sermon 


Trust in the Lord and do good.— 
Psalm veavii, 3. 


“And if you plant a cherry stone, when 
you've just eaten a cherry, then what do 
you get?” Betty was not to be diverted. 

“And if you plant a lettuce seed, then 
what do you get? This is what Aunt 
Margaret said after every kind she asked 
me and after every kind I asked her. 
She said, ‘Whatever you plant, that’s 
what you get.’ It’s as easy as that.” 

“Yes,” agreed mother, still at sea. 

A little pause, during which Betty’s 
arms tightened. ‘“And—and there’s some- 
thing else grows just the same way, too. 
Aunt Margaret told me all about the seed 
store and her garden, you know, and 
about how she has to choose, because 
whatever she plants she gets, flowers and 
trees and vegetables, and—something else. 
Can’t you guess, mother? I  couldn’t 
guess, either, and Aunt Margaret told me, 
in a whisper. When she told me, I could 
see, though.” 

“Tell me,” said mother, softly. 

“Oh! can’t you guess, not even now?” 
crowed Betty. “If you plant happiness, 
what do you get?” 

And nobody, not mother nor Aunt Mar- 
garet nor Betty, so much as mentioned 
the beans and the bowl and the bottle 
and the chopsticks down which the slip- 
pery beans would slide. And I forgot to 
say in the beginning that Betty was play- 
ing with the beans in that way entirely 
at her own request, because it was a 
game that a little friend of hers had 
played at a party, with a prize for the 
child who filled a bottle in the shortest 
time. So not for a minute must you think 
that mother gave her such queer play- 
things to make her cross. And isn’t it 
pleasant that there are Aunt Margarets, 
who, even if they haven’t little girls of 
their own, can tell stories? 


Family Tree of the Umbrella 


Among the early Greeks and Romans 
only the women carried umbrellas; for a 
man to carry one was a sign of effem- 
inacy. During the sixteenth century, um- 
brellas came into use in France and Italy, 
though they were articles of fashion and 
luxury. From the following quotation 
from Drayton, a poet of the seventeenth 
century, it is clear that feathers orna~ 
mented them,— 

And Tike umbrellas, with their feathers 

Shield you in all sorts of weathers. ; 


Barly in the eighteenth century, coffee- 
houses made a practice of keeping um- 
brellas on hand for the convenience of 
guests caught in unexpected showers, but 
the use of individual umbrellas came 
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later. In 1752, Colonel Wolfe, an Eng- 
lish soldier, wrote from Paris :— 

“The ease-loving, French carry um- 
brellas with them wherever they go, and 
in color, material, and ornamentation they 
are indicative of the rank and wealth or 
their owners. They are used as.a pro- 
tection from both sun and rain. I marvel 
that they have not yet been made popular 
in Wngland.”’ 


Crew Adopts Armenian Boy 


The crew of the U.S. destroyer Overton 
has temporarily adopted a little ten-year- 
old Armenian boy who wants to live 
aboard the ship and to make its name his 
own. While the Overton, under command 
of Commander Bruce R. Ware, was at 
Batoum. on the southern shore of the 
Black Sea, about a year ago, the crew 
one day discovered under an old upturned 
boat on the beach a little’ lad who was 
all but starved. He said that both his 
father and his mother had been killed, 
and that for more than a year he had 
lived by himself under the boat, eating 
whatever scraps drifted to him from food 
thrown overboard from vessels in the 
harbor. The crew promptly took him 
aboard the Overton and fed him. 

When later the Overton was ordered to ° 
Constantinople, the little waif was turned 
over to the care of the ship relieving her, 
but the small boy soon reached Constan- 
tinople himself as a stowaway on a mer- 
chant ship and at once reported joyfully 
to the Overton, explaining that he had 
been very homesick for his kind friends. 
The crew has adopted him to a man. but 
though he performs regular duties each 
day his adoption of the ship is out of 
line with nayy requirements, and the 
erew fears that eventually he must be 
placed in some home in his native land. 


Electricity in China 


The electric spark is transforming 
China. Into that country of age-long 
tradition one of the largest high-power 
cables in the world is being installed. 
Its distribution capacity is estimated at 
22,000 volts—nearly 150 times the tension 
capacity of the great cables over which 
messages flash between North America 
and Hurope. In and around Shanghai 
electrical development has already made 
progress and from this cable Shanghai 
will gain still greater benefit. 


A Boy’s Advice - 
ELIZABETH NELSON 


If any fellow wants to know 

The tree that’s best for him to climb, 
I'll tell him ’tis the apple-tree, 

And so he’ll find it every time. 


A tree with branches up and down, 

All straight and thick as they can be, 
Is nothing but a pile of wood, 

And only fit for folks to see. 


The apple-tree spreads out and makes 
Good places for your hands and feet, 
And gives you room, and every year 
It gives you something good to eat. 


The robins like an apple-tree, 
And if you notice in the Spring, 

You'll see them flitting through the boughs 
And hear the pretty redbreast sing. 
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This Happened in Kansas 


Mingling the labor interest and the religious 
spirit under Unitarian auspices 


Topeka, Kan., has a Unitarian church 
, at work in it. 

. Last fall I went to Topeka and found 
some twenty or more laboring men (I 
use the adjective for the purpose of classi- 
fication in this tale) in the roomful of 
_ fellows I hoped to mold into a League 
chapter. Rey. Clifton M. Gray, our min- 
ister in Topeka, had been doing that thing 
' which Ernest G. Adams emphasized as 
essential for Unitariang to do,—he had 
launched into the deep and” cast his nets 
far from shore. He wanted a chapter of 
the League. He has one, which at this 
writing may be described as about as in- 
teresting and promising a chapter as the 
League has. 

Well, that first evening there were 
times when the meeting appeared to be 
resolving itself into a discussion of the 
rights of man. I simply mean that be- 
cause a good many of these fellows had 
failed to find their previous church experi- 
ence inspiring they came to us somewhat 
skeptical and demanded that they be 
shown. It is certain that we presented 
ourselves to this group that evening as 
‘the representatives of an organization 
which sought to make the teachings of the 
Nazarene workable. It is certain, because 
these men signed up as members of the 
chapter that night. A judge was elected 
president of the chapter and a representa- 
tive of the labor unions was made vice- 
president., A lawyer was made secretary, 
and a printer or a plumber was made 
treasurer. 

A good many of the stanch Unitarians 
of Topeka immediately expressed their 
doubt, as well as their apprehension, as to 
the wisdom of forming any such organiza- 
tion as this. It didn’t seem the function 
of the church. 

Last week I visited Topeka. Mr. Gray 
described the development of the church 
since the formation of the League chap- 
ter. An Open Forum had been started, 
and speakers had appeared every other 
Sunday evening since November 13 on 
the platform of the Unitarian church. The 
topics had proved constructive; men of 
some ability in the city had presented 
them.. Two and three hundred persons 
had been present at each meeting. The 
singing of hymns had preceded the ad- 
dresses, and wide publicity had followed 
them all. In a trades-union paper edited 
by a member of the chapter an editorial 
followed almost every meeting—an edi- 
torial with religious content. All this 
had been handled and sponsored by this 
band of twenty-five men who had signified 
their willingness, two months before, to 
get together as church laymen and build 
the church, and to promote religion. 

I want to add that one of the conserva- 
tive group, a man who was skeptical at 
first, came to our meeting last week with 
the generous offer of financing the church 
programs himself. And among the speak- 
ers for the next three months at the 
Forum are two college professors, one can- 
didate for Governor of Kansas (a League 
member), and a newspaper editor. Is 
this worth while? 

But I can’t leave this story without a 
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word or two about what this means to 
Mr. Gray and what Mr. Gray means to it. 
Another minister has established, unwit- 
tingly, a Confessional, a Unitarian one, 
and it’s as thoroughly useful as the 
Protestant one some of us have recently 
read about. I listened to stories, which 
I can’t unfold, that have come to the min- 
ister at Topeka. I heard from one man 
over the telephone that the Unitarians of 
Topeka could thank God for the quality 
of their parson—this over the Labor wire. 
I learned of a Jewish tailor, who is a 
member of our chapter; in the back of his 
tailor shop are some five or six beds, I 
understand,—beds used by wanderers and 
homeless these cold nights when Unem- 
ployment stalks abroad. 

I learned of a discussion at one of the 
business meetings of the chapter at which 
the question of altruism arose. One man, 
a former sailor, as evidence of the exist- 
ence of such a spirit, even among the 
roughest of seamen, described a personal 
experience of such vividness that Mr. 
O’Neil, the gubernatorial candidate, in- 
sisted the tale be written out for publica- 
tion in the city paper. I ean’t relate all 
these incidents here, but I can impress 
upon the Unitarian world that its mes- 
sage goes abroad by night and by day, 
even way out in Kansas, 
i Ropert B. Day. 


Make haste slowly, says Montclair 


‘Whether, we shall make a 25 per cent. 
gain or not seems yery problematic,” 
writes Rev. Edgar Swan Wiers of Unity 
Church, Montclair, N.J., concerning the 
Membership Campaign in that parish. 

Qualifying what might be taken as a 
pessimistic outlook on new members for 
that chureh, Mr. Wiers outlines the man- 
ner in which the Campaign is being car- 
ried on in his chureh, and contributes 
something to the suggestions received to 
date which may be of value to other Mem- 
bership Councils of other churches. 

“This is not like a field where member- 
ship has been neglected for years,” says 
Mr. Wiers, “nor is it a place where there 
are large numbers not definitely reached, 
or at least appealed to, by the churches. 

“Hyery year we go over our prospects 
very carefully and hardly ever do we fail 
to put the question up pretty squarely to 
those who manifest any interest in our 
work and we spend hundreds of dollars 
every year in advertisements and print- 
ing to attract any one who can be inter- 
ested in our point of view. The chance 
of a slowly and steadily growing concern 
expanding 25 per cent. in one year is not 
great. We find in discussing it that we 
do not want a hectic campaign and hastily 
persuaded recruits, but we are formu- 
lating a plan that will mean that we 
shall go over our possibilities rather care- 
fully. 

“Our hospitality committee and a group 
of ‘spotters,’ made up of our leaders, will 
see that every one who has been attending 
church with any regularity is gotten on 
the mailing-list and then ealled on. This 
work goes on steadily. : 

“Then we shall have, through a very 
carefully formulated questionnaire, an 
every-member canvass which will lead up 
to a rousing chureh dinner at which all 
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the aspects of the church life will be set 


forth. This will be just before Easter, 
at which time we extend the right hand 
of fellowship. 


“This seems to be our best way of going 


to this task. We shall gear in the young 
people, the Alliance, the Sunday-school 
and the Laymen’s League a little further 
along. A personal letter from the presi- 
dent of the church to each newcomer is 
a part of the plan as in the past.” 


Unitarian Gains and a False Report 
(Continued from page 5) 

should be made to realize that even if, their 

Membership Campaign is successful they will 

only have recovered 42 per cent. of those lost 

in the preceding five years, and will have little 

cause for self-congratulation even then. 

If these figures are not’ correct, then they 
should be corrected, for they certainly buttress 
the prevailing opinion that liberalism is a de- 
caying and dying thing and will be read with 
joy by thousands in this land. 

I am one of those who believe that Unitarians 
have been, and still largely are, entirely too 
self-complacent about themselves. We who es- 
pouse the critical method in our thinking would 
do well to turn it upon our own selves and 
organizations, instead of forever calling over the 
names of our famous dead, and telling each 
other what fine fellows we are. If such figures 
are true, they should be printed on the cover 
of every issue of every denominational paper, 
so that we may no longer have any illusions 
about ourselves, and, mayhaps, may repent for 
our many sins. For otherwise we are lost in- 
deed. There are still a few of us who do not 
wish for that. : 


Mr. Simons says that many churches 
have for years been trying to arrive at a 
closer spiritual organization and to close 
up the gap between the parish adherents 
and the church members. “We have 
never sought to compete with other de- 
nominations on the number basis,” he 
says, “nor have we been willing to be 
judged on that basis as others desire to 
be judged. Ours is the spirit of a faith 
and not the psychology of a sect. This 
attitude has led to repeated misunder- 
standing and misrepresentation. No one 
in authority has ever given out authentic 
and complete statistics of Unitarian 
churches. Yet statistics, which could only 
have been the fruit of hearsay, have been 
repeatedly published. They have been 
put up or down: (usually down) at the 
option of the publisher. 

“This is an important matter. We had 
it in mind when we planned the Member- 
ship Campaign. We desire to build up a 
fellowship of dependable and responsible 
supporters. Furthermore, we desire to 
reach the hitherto unreached. We desire 
to attach to the Unitarian Church as 
many as possible of the sixty-five millions 
who are out of touch with organized reli- 
gion. We desire to make such a contri- 
bution to the life of the nation. 

“Widespread inquiry will be aroused by 
this latest misrepresentation. We ought to 
make it an occasion to proclaim the facts. 
Formal membership has never represented 
our actual strength, but we now propose 
to increase our strength by formal church 
membership. Our churches are increas- 
ing, Our numbers are increasing. Our 
influence is increasing. 


“Tell it in Gath and everywhere else!” 
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“The author is quite right in pleading for time in which to teach religion.” 
Churchman. 


—The 


A First Primary Book in Religion 
By ELIZABETH COLSON 


This book of exceptional value consists of sixty-four lessons that every Christian 
child should learn. The teaching is done through stories, handwork, games, drama- 
tizations, and marches. More than half of the stories are from the Bible, and all of 
them are suited to the enjoyment and instruction of the six-year-old mind. All of 
the stories are religious, and every one has been told with success. 


PRICE, NET, $1.75; BY MAIL, $1.85. 
AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 
(FouNDED 1789) 

CHICAGO 

SAN FRANCISCO 


CINCINNATI 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH 


BOSTON DETROIT 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Chartered by the State of Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1849 ~- Charter Perpetual 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
CASH CAPITAL > - - . . $2,500,000.00 


Seventy-third Annual Statement, January 1, 1922 
ASSETS 


1349 1922 


Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items 4 
Gash in hands of Agents and in course of collection . 
Accrued Interest, ete. : 3 ‘ : 

Real Estate Unincumbered 3 

Loans on puarienge (first Ben) F 

Bank Stocks 

Railroad Stocks 

Miscellaneous Stocks 

Government Bonds 

Railroad Bonds 

State, County and Municipal Bonds 

Miscellaneous Bonds ‘ 


$2,351,499.11 
1,824 329.94 
403,421.57 
335,000 00 
2,610,270 00 
2'640,860.00 
1,505,255.00 
1/182,716.50 
3/324'500.00 
1,105,938.00 
1377,260.00 
1:723,200.00 


TOTAL ASSETS “$20, 384,250.12 


LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL STOCK : ; 5 
Reserve for Re-Insurance 
Reserve for all unpaid Losses 
Reserve for all other Liabilities 
Reserve for January 1922 Dividend 


$2,500,000.00 
10,878,927.69 
1,819,211.17 
425,000.00 
200,000.00 


'$15,823,138.86 
4,561,111.26 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


NET SURPLUS e 
SURPLUS TO POLICY ‘HOLDERS 
LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION 92,012,665.56 


A. W. Damon, President W. B. Crourrmnpnn, Asst, Sec. 
G. G. Burxtey, Vice President W..A. Hesert, Asst. Sec. 

E. H. Hitprera, Secretary C. L. Garnett, Asst. Sec. . 
F. H. Wruuiams, Treasurer F. A. Scuiusinerr, Asst. Treas. 


Agencies throughout the United States and Canada 
Boston Agents: OBRION, RUSSELL & CO., 108 Water St. 


7,061,111.26 
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Boston Unitarian Club 

The sudden illness of Admiral William 
S. Sims deprived the Boston Unitarian 
Club of his presence at the meeting at 
Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass., Wednes- 
day evening, February 8, but his place 
was acceptably filled on short notice by 
Admiral Albert T. Greaves, whose address 
was heard by an audience of 230, almost 
equal in number to the Club’s membership. 
Introduced by President Isaac Sprague 
with an appreciative mention of his great 
service in safely convoying a million sol- 
diers across the ocean, Admiral Greaves 
entertained his listeners with reminis- 
cences of his early service in the navy, 
which he entered in 1873, when wooden 
sailing-vessels were still playing an im- 
portant rdle, and when officers who had 
served in the War of 1812 were yet to 
be found on the retired list. The typical 
old sailors of that period were described 
with keen appreciation of their faithful- 
ness and seamanship, along with their 
picturesque and amusing characteristics. 
Coming down to recent events, the Ad- 
miral declared his faith in the capital ship 
as the nayy’s greatest reliance, supported 
by the submarine, and related the unsatis- 
factory performance of the German Zep- 
pelins and airplanes in connection with 
the Battle of Jutland, showing that they 
could not be relied on in a naval encounter. 
The reduction of navies as planned by the 
recent Washington Conference, he said, 
would not necessarily make naval war- 
fare impossible, for eighteen battleships 
could fight a battle which would be just 
as decisive as one fought by one hundred, 
and perhaps more so. 

The opening address was by Rey. E. J. 
Prescott of North Andover, Mass., who 
described the development of his Sunday- 
school by the system of sending a motor- 
truck through the surrounding country to 
gather the children, as already related 
in THE CHRIsTIAN RecisteR. So devoted 
had the children grown to their school, 
he said, that when the truck had occa- 
sionally failed to call for them, some of 
them had walked four or five miles to the 
church rather than miss a session. Chil- 
dren of many races and of varied religious 
faiths had been brought into the school, 
and, while perhaps not becoming converts 
to Unitarianism, were learning much 
which would contribute toward the up- 
building of character. 


THE TOUCH OF TRANSFORMATION 


power to take gold and change it into the realities of human life. 
spiritual influences, into glowing ideals, into streams of power. 


ous contributions to spread this emancipating truth. 


N OLD FABLE tells of King Midas who could change to gold everything which he touched. 
Your money can be transformed into 
Plain common dollars can be transmuted into 
the expression of the truth that nialzes men free. They can be sent on the errands of the Infinite Spirit and leave 
changed human lives where they have travelled. Trust your money in the work of our liberal faith. Send gener- 
Have confidence in this power to transform human life. 


| Send your Contributions to Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 
|| AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


It is a greater 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


O Lord of hosts, 
Thou art the God, 
even Thou alone, 
of all the kingdoms 
of the earth. 


Membership Campaign Notes 


Rey. Augustus P. Reccord’s church in 
Detroit, Mich., is planning intensive work 
on the Membership Campaign in the six 
weeks of Lent. Mr. Reccord has followed 
the plan of a Lenten drive for the last 
twenty years. One feature which he has 
found helpful has been a rousing sermon 
and appeal on the opening Sunday, “Rally 
Sunday,” repeating this through his cam- 
paigns. 4 

The First Congregational Unitarian 
Society of Detroit is taking 284 as its 
membership on Easter, 1921. The in- 
crease in 1920 -was sixty-eight and in 
1921 was thirty-nine. During Mr. Rec- 
cord’s ministry in Springfield the average 
increase for fourteen years was twenty- 
five new members a year. To date, 
“twelve new members have been added 
with no special effort,’ writes Mr. Rec- 
cord. 

Omaha, Neb., Rev. Charles, H. Lyttle 
reports, has already signed up twenty- 
three new members, “with the prospect 
of adding twenty more at the Haster fel- 
lowship service.” This will more than 
fill the quota of 25 per cent. 


Lancaster, Pa., is putting on the cam- 
paign through a general advisory council 
on which are the minister, Rey. Harl C. 
Davis, and delegates from the board of 
trustees, the Men’s Liberal Club, the Lay- 
men’s League, the Women’s Alliance, the 
Y. P. RB. U., and the School of Religion. 

Rev. Frederick R. Griffin of Philadel- 
phia is preaching at a series of services 
in Mr. Davis’s church this week. The 
young people of the parish are making 
special efforts to bring friends to the 
meetings. The church membership in 
Lancaster totals ninety-two, not includ- 
ing contributing non-members. 


Special attention is being paid to young 
people in the Campaign in Louisville, Ky. 
Young people are represented on the 
church council and a canvass among 
young people heads up the local program 
to obtain a membership increase. The 
council has collected and arranged names 
for interviews on joining church, and a 
Rally Sunday will he held March 12. - 


A series of Unitarian doctrinal sermons 
has been found most helpful in the Mem- 
bership Campaign in Fort Collins, Col. 
The church council has adopted a new 
covenant and is getting a new list of 
signed-up members. Rally Sunday was ad- 
vertised as ‘Decision Day,” with a ser- 
mon on “Why I am a Unitarian.” The 
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signed membership of Unity Church, 
Easter, 1921, was nineteen. A eall for 
new members is being made at the close 
of each service during the Campaign. 


In Salt Lake City, Utah, the church, 
through a committee of seventeen, is 
directing its efforts toward obtaining new 
members by taking the list of those who 
were once members but have dropped out 
of the church, those who came occasionally 
and later dropped out, and those who at- 
tend regularly but have not joined the 
church. 

“T am confident that we shall be able 
to show a 25-per cent.,” writes Rev. H. BE. 
Kellington, “but there should be a 100 per 
cent. increase. I want to see an increase 
in faith, in enthusiasm, in courage, and 
in genuine religious life.” 

Mr. Kellington and his assistants in the 
Sunday-school have been working hard to 
build up that part of the church. There 
is an enrollment of forty-five, and a cradle 
roll has just been started. 


The young people of the Church of the 
Saviour in Brooklyn, N.Y., have estab- 
lished an attendance board in the vesti- 
bule of the church, and every young per- 
son in the parish is to register his or her 
attendance at church ‘services between 
now and Haster. Leaders for districts 
have been appointed to round up delin- 
quents. They also intend to canvass 
every young person who has not signed 
the church roll. 

The following questionnaire has been 
sent to the entire church mailing-list by 
the Membership Campaign Council, of 
which Mr. W. S. Mills of 352 Clifton 
Place, Brooklyn, is chairman :— 


FROM THE COMMITTED ON M®MBERSHIP 


Dear ,—In the belief that all our church 
members endorse the purpose to awake and to 
deepen the spiritual life of our city by increas- 
ing the power of the church, the Committee on 
Membership feels free to address you informally, 
and to request your co-operation. 

1. Have you ever signed the membership roll 
of the church ? 

2. If not, will you do so on Haster, April 16? 

8. If you are living out of town and cannot 
attend the church, would you like to be con- 
sidered a non-resident member? 

4. Do you know of one or more non-church- 
going adults whom you would be willing to in- 
terview on the subject of their attendance at 
the Church of the Saviour and assistance in its 
work? < 

5. Will you interview the persons you know, 
and kindly give the names and addresses to the 
Committee, and also state the result of the in- 
terview, as to the attitude of such persons 
toward our church and its work? 

6. Will you send to the Committee the names 
and addresses of such persons as you have 
reason to think would be interested in our ac- 
tivity, but whom you do not feel free to ap- 
proach on the subject? 


Each week the calendar of Rev. Fred 
Alban Weil’s church in Quincy, Mass., 
carries some new note on the Campaign. 
The latest reads: “The Membership Cam- 
paign year ends Easter. On that basis 
our Church last year gained 66 per cent. 
over the previous year, and this year, to 
date, 22 per cent. over last year, in mem- 
bership. Make the increase this year at 
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least 50 per cent. It will require forty- 
three more names upon the Membership 
Book by Faster.” 


Four special forum meetings and ad- 
vertising to accompany the same are de- 
signed to put the Membership Campaign 
before the public that can be reached by 
the Harvard Street Unitarian Church, 
Cambridge, Mass. The large meetings 
held in and around Boston have aroused 
interest in Rey. Frank O. Holmes’s parish, 
which is basing its Haster, 1922, increase 
on sixty-seven members last Easter and 
thirty-two adherents active in the church, 


THE REGISTER’S 


“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertions. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


HOSIERY—Agents to sell Ladies’ and Men’s 
Full Fashioned Silk Hose for Benefit of Self or 
Church. James W. Knorr, 4718 Griscom Street, 
Frankford, Pa. 


GET SMITH TO CHURCH.—The leaflet ‘“Get- 
ting Up Stream’ is a stirring appeal to men 
who stay away from church. 80 for a dollar 
prepaid. L. L. BriIngHam, 321 So. Sixth Street, 
BHstherville, Ia. 


FOR SALE—An interesting piece of old silver, 
with Harvard College associations; also a rare 
Chinese workbox,—inlaid, mosaic, of ivory, 
ebony, silver, sandalwood,—and card case to 
match. C—7, CHRISTIAN RBGISTER. 


LYMAN WARD of Camp Hill (Alabama) School 
will be in Boston and vicinity the last two 
weeks in March. Mr. Ward will be available 
for addresses or consultation. Address Camp 
Hill, Alabama, till Mareh 15th, afterwards 
Young’s Hotel, Boston. 


WHAT CAMP 
for the 


BOY or GIRL 


Parents are now considering this 
important matter. 


THE REGISTER 


will gladly assist its readers in 
making their selections. Such 
data as are not already in our 
files will be obtained wherever 


possible, and without charge. 
Readers’ of 


THE REGISTER 


who will conduct camps this 
summer are asked to send us 
catalogues and other information 
for our use. 
Address all correspondence to 
School and Camp Service 


- THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


: 


. 
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In the First Church, Somerville, Mass., 
the Campaign Council has thoroughly re- 
yised the church-membership record up to 
Faster, 1921. A letter and a copy of the 
ehurch covenant and by-laws have been 
sent to all non-members, asking them to 
become members before Waster, 1922. By 
the end of February these letters will be 
followed up with personal solicitation by 
members of the committee. Church at- 
tendance was increased by a Women’s 
Sunday, a Men’s Sunday, and a Whole 
Family Sunday. ; 

“Were I to lift a burning coal from the 
fire and separate it from the other embers, 
its flame would soon flicker out,” says an 
editorial in the Ohurch News published 

_by the First Church. “It would cease to 
glow; a gray ash would gather on its 
surface; it would become dead and cold. 
But replaced on the fire that coal will 
help to send out an abundance of heat, 
light, and comfort. It is so with those 
who are content to be Unitarians in name 
only.” 

“While they are isolated they will show 
just as much vitality as the separated 
eoal. But reunited with the church they 
will again find their proper environment, 
they will again feel a warmth in contact 
with kindred spirits, and will again begin 
to glow with enthusiasm for their cause.” 


Milton, Mass., has notified headquarters 
that the First Congregational Parish, Rey. 
Roderick Stebbins, minister, has obtained 
more than its 25 per cent. increase in 
members. 

“Of course the church here is pushing 
the Campaign,” writes Rev. John H. 
Mueller from Castine, Me. “We have 
added, since the Campaign began, five to 
our number; and there is no question in 
my mind but others will follow, perhaps 
a goodly number before the time expires. 
“TI think I am speaking for a large 
number of our small country churches 
when I say that I question the wisdom of 
your scheme to group the churches into 
sheep and goats. [Mr. Mueller refers to 
Campaign instructions: “Unless we receive 
answers to Bulletin No. 8 by February 10, 
we shall have no way of announcing to 
the country or of giving you proper credit 
for the work you may have done.”] You 

cosmopolitans fail to realize the evident 
disadvantage of our small Unitarian 
churches in these ancient communities, 
where everybody has taken sides with 
one or another of the churches, and where 
there are never any newcomers. Indeed, 
I think, if I and others can add a dozen 
new members to our church roll it will 
Stand for more than one hundred in any 
of your large city churches.” 


Christ Church, Dorchester, Mass., has 
received 46 into its fellowship since the 
Campaign started. Of this number 22 
were young people whose average age was 
twenty-one years. 


Rey. Miles Hanson of the First Church 
in Roxbury, Mass., presented a_ strong 
Campaign program this week. Opening 
the assigned “intensive period’ himself 
Sunday evening, he arranged to have 
William Wallace Fenn, D.D., conduct a 
rally Monday evening, Rev. Maxwell Say: 


age of Worcester, Tuesday evening, and 
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Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, Wednesday 
evening. The parishes of West Roxbury, 
Hyde Park, Chestnut Hill, Jamaica Plain, 
Brighton, Roslindale, Dedham, Needham, 
and Westwood were invited to take part 
in the program. 

During the same period Rev. Francis W. 
Holden of Rockland, Mass.,. conducted the 
program for the work in that community, 
—Norwell, Pembroke, Marshfield, and 
Whitman. 

Intensive work will center in Framing- 
ham next week in joint rallies by the 
churches of Marlboro, Sudbury, Wayland, 
Natick, Hudson, and Stow. 


“On January 13, 20 names were added 
to the book,” writes Rey. Wilton H. 
Cross of the First Congregational Unita- 
rian Church, Franklin, N.H. “In the in- 


‘terest of the Campaign I have preached a 


series of sermons on Evolution. The at- 
tendance in January was a 17.4 per cent. 
increase over December. On January 22 
the attendance was 123, the largest. con- 
gregation ever present in the church at a 
regular Sunday morning service.” 
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| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


Meetings and Conferences 
Norfolk Conference 


At the annual meeting of the Norfolk 
Conference, held at Quincy, Mass., the 
following officers were elected: First vice- 
president, Rev. Miles Hanson, Roxbury; 
second vice-president, Mrs. William H. 
Horton, Canton; secretary-treasurer, Rey. 
Milton B®. Muder, Westwood. Directors: 
Mrs. Mary Fifield King, Milton; Mrs, Caro- 
line Mills, Needham; Rev. A. W. Wilson, 
Dorchester; H. J. Lewis, Dorchester; 
Charles H. Johnson, Quincy; Miss Hattie 
BH. Turner, Wollaston. It is a rule of this 
conference that the president be a lay- 
man. Charles H. Johnson declined re- 
election after serving sixteen years. The 
Conference accepted Mr. Johnson’s deci- 
sion with great regret. The selection of 
his successor was postponed until the next 
meeting of the Conference. The experi- 
ment of an evening session, which was 
tried. at this conference, proved highly 


DR. JORL, H. METCALF 


will take a limited party to France, Italy, Germany, Passion Play, the 
Rhine, Belgium, England, sailing June 24th on a trip of 72 days. 
Send for itinerary to 


171 DANFORTH STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 


WHERE WOULD YOU BE WITHOUT THE CHURCH? 


Or your children? Or your town? 
Imagine a no-church, no-minister community. 


There are three steps: 


tion; false gods; savagery. 


the breaking down of all social organiza- 


Rey. Edmund H. Reeman of Des Moines says :— 


No church ever yet failed whose members were in- 
spired by a Divine passion for human service and a 
supreme devotion to their common task. Churches 
only fail when their members succumb to the deaden- 


ing inertia of indifference. 


Get behind the Membership Campaign! 


Join the Church! 


Be a builder! 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


Cut on dotted line 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM 


Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. 


$4.00 for one year or 


Enclosed is $2,00.s6n ismonthe (check, money order, or cash). Please 
: send THe REGISTER to 
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successful, about 300 being. in attend- 
ance. Altogether the Conference was the 


most successful that has been held for 
many years. It was at this conference that 
the Boston Circle was formally opened. 


“What Congregations Live By” 

The winter meeting of the New England 
Associate Alliance was held at the First 
Parish Church, Dorchester, January 19, 
the president, Mrs. George R. Dinsmoor, 
in the chair. After, the devotional ser- 
vice, and prayer by Rey. Adelbert L. Hud- 
son, a greeting was extended by Mrs. 
Herbert 8. Frost, president _ of the hostess 
branch. The reports from “Hartford and 
Fairhaven given by Mrs. Norman Eaton 
and Miss Mary BH. Bradford, respectively, 
showed that those branches are answering 
loyally the needs of their communities. 
Mrs. Arthur T. Brown, representing the 
Social Service Committee of The Alliance, 
spoke of “Worship and Service.” “Wor- 
ship and service are complements in the 
‘yeligious life. We need both. Our young 
people, horrified at the preventable suffer- 
ing in our midst, and taught solutions for 
these evils by our social scientists, are 
determined to build the kingdom of God! 
Progressive church federations have pro- 
grams of study and of neighborhood help- 
fulness. Let us help build the kingdom!” 
Mrs. Dinsmoor as director of the Carolina 
Industrial Schools spoke from knowledge 
gained through visits of the worth of 
these educational centers to the people 


within the circle of their influence. Mrs. 
John Murdock, Jr., social worker for the 
New England Associate Alliance, told 


many convincing stories of her work for 
the stone-cutters and their families in 
Montpelier, Vt. ‘Some Results of Co- 
operation” was the subject of Mrs. George 
H. Root, president Social Service Council 
of Unitarian Women. She declared the 
purpose of the Council to be to vitalize 
our Unitarian religion and make it ap- 
pealing to our own young people. She 
outlined briefly the work of the Norfolk 
House Centre and its Summer Camp at 
Manomet; the North End Union, where 
Wnglish is taught four days a week sum- 
mer and winter, and where Mr. Malgieri’s 
help in getting naturalization papers is 
unequalled; and the work at Bulfinch 
Place Church, where the friendly visiting 
under the supervision of Miss Hdith Jones 
is particularly effective. The collection, 
amounting to $180.06, is to be divided be- 
tween the Social Service Council of Unita- 
rian Women and the enterprise at Mont- 
pelier. The roll call showed an attend- 
ance of 489 delegates representing 103 
branches. The morning session closed 
with an address by Mr. John B. Nash, 
which has already been reported. The 
afternoon session opened with a_ short 
business meeting followed by an address, 
“What Congregations Live By,” given by 
Rey. Frederick R. Griffin, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Philadelphia. 
My. Griffin is making a study of the things 
that draw people to church. He has 
already attended forty-one services in 
thirty-four churches of various denomina- 
tions, as a sympathetic worshiper, and 
has reached the conclusion that the church 
that is a power is the church that cares. 
Back of the social service which we offer, 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF  UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in carefully chosen foster homes. 

A unique specialty is home care to hospital children, 
the hospital doctors continuing treatment. 

Choe witrin torty mie of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contribu- 
tions and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. ee 
Vice-PreswentT, Mrs. CLARA B, BEATLEY. 
Cuerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Richard §, M.D., Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
James Albert A. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Caatiet Secretary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D., 
2400 Alliston Way, Berkeley, California. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sup- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON ST. 


The Annual dues $1 or Life Membership $25 helps the 
Union financially and identifies one withan old and 
effective organization for better Citizenship. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 
To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents ; Ernest G. Adams of 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of. Montclair; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 


Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON Il, MASS. 


there must be the social heart outpoured 
in humanitarianism, responsible, and con- 
scious of a God who cares. There must 
come forth from the altars of our churches 
a repentance from the sins of “don’t care”; 
then will come greatness of strength, a 
church which feeds its congregation—for 
congregations live by Love. 


Challenge of Associate Alliances 


The Associate Alliance of Southern Cali- 
fornia held its annual meeting with the 
Los Angeles Branch, January 12. Ninety- 
nine delegates attended, representing the 
Alliances of Hemet, Long Beach, Los 
Angeles, Pomona, Redlands, San Diego, 
Santa Ana, and Hollywood. Guests were 
present from Illinois, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Tennessee, and Wisconsin. The 
Hxecutive Board met at 11 a.m. A deli- 
cious luncheon was served at noon. Mrs. 
William Baurhyte of Los Angeles, director 
1907-18, greeted the delegates. Mrs. 
Carrie Barber of Pomona presided. Rey. 
Theodore Curtis Abel, recently ordained 
minister of the church at Hollywood, con- 
ducted a brief devotional service. Mrs. 
Baker, president of the Los Angeles 
Branch, then welcomed the delegates. She 
said that January 12 was an especially 


fitting date for the meeting, since it was 
the birthday of Madame Severance, one 
of the founders of the Los Angeles Unita- 
rian Church and the pioneer clubwoman 
of Southern California. Mrs. Harry E. 
Fisher of Los Angeles, secretary, referred 
to Mrs. Baurhyte’s gift of a check to help 
defray expenses of the meeting. Mrs. 
Barber announced the entrance into the 
Association of the Santa Barbara Branch, 
which, although not represented by dele- 
gates, sent cordial greetings. Mrs. Rake- 
straw, president, responded for the new 
Hollywood Alliance. 

There was an interesting report of the 
Unitarian situation on the Pacific Coast 
by Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, field secretary, 
and Directors Mrs. V. B. Mersereau and 
Miss H. R. Spalding; reports of branches 
by Mrs. B. O. Hggan of Hemet, Mrs. Julia 
Thomas of Long Beach, Mrs. Katherine 
Inglis of Los Angeles, Mrs. Wilson M. 
Backus of Redlands, Mrs. Charles Leopold 
of San Diego, and Mrs. Stanley of Santa 
Ana. 

Miss Bennett of Bolbdenn announced 
that a Unitarian church is about to be- 


‘come a reality in Pasadena and received 


several contributions to the church fund. 
Dr, Abby Fox Rooney, director 1913-19, 
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. read a memorial to Mrs. Sarah Lunt of 
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Santa Barbara, who died November 29. 
Mrs. J. J. Harris of Woodland, president 
of the Northern California Associate 
Alliance and its delegate to the meeting, 
spoke graciously of the many possibilities 
of co-operation between the Northern and 
Southern California Associate Alliances. 
She challenged the Southern Associate 
Alliance to a contest as to which in the 
coming year should more nearly realize 
the slogan “Every woman in the church 
an Alliance member.” The challenge was 
enthusiastically accepted by Mrs. Barber 
for the Alliance of the South. There fol- 
lowed a pleasing musical interlude fur- 
nished by Mrs. Robert Richert, soprano, 
and Miss Elizabeth Shippen, pianist. 
The speaker of the afternoon, Henry 
Rinehart, president of Mills College, and 
a Unitarian, by her close association with 
large numbers of young women is’ becom- 
ing more and more a factor in the progress 
of Unitarianism on the Pacific coast. Her 
talk was interesting, not alone because of 
its subject, but as the expression of a cul- 
tured, winning, even dynamic personality. 


So 
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Her forceful remarks on education and 
religion might be summed up in her own 
words, “The Sunday-school needs teachers 
better equipped; the secular schools, 
teachers more truly religious.” She closed 
with a stirring appeal for the support of 
Mills College, the only woman’s college in 
the extreme West, and one of the oldest 
in the country. The next meeting of the 
Southern California Associate Alliance 
will be held in Bixby Park, Long Beach, 
at the Unitarian picnic, July 1. Hu. &. F. 


Extravagance rots character; train 
youth away from it. On the other hand, 
the habit of saving money, while it stif- 
fens the will, also brightens the energies. 
If you would be sure that you are be- 
ginning right, begin to. save-—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 


Fifteen columns of church 
news, most of it parish 
letters, must be carried 
over for lack of space. 
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Deaths 


IN SACRED AND. LOVING REMBMBRANCE OF 
DANIBL 8S. JONES 
who entered into life everlasting 
February 28, 2 
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| Preaching 


Preparedness 


Laymen’s Sunday Sermons 


Number Four 
_ Harry G. Forster 
Trenton Chapter 
Trenton, N.J. 


The layman’s first duty, as I see it, is to equip himself so thoroughly by 
study of his religion that he can meet intelligently and effectively the 
opposition and criticism Unitarians so frequently encounter when religious 


subjects are under discussion. ; 


What sort of an impression do we create if we are not able to stand up 
and fight nobly and convincingly for what we believe and know to be 


true? 


How can we build up if we are but uninspiring, indifferent or ignorant 


teachers? 


Of how much real use are all of our great advantages if we do not 


They become mere selfish possessions which in the 


’ 


propagate them? 


end we shall lose. 


. Unitarian Laymen’s League 
7 Park Square—Boston 
New York Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 


PLEASANTRIES 


“T hate to be a kicker, 
I always long for peace; 

But the wheel that does the squeaking 
Is the wheel that gets the grease.” 


An Englisk vicar says, “It is not un 
known at chureh to see a hand with rings 
on it worth from £50 to £100 dropping 
a copper coin into the collection plate.” 


Bernard Shaw ‘says he doesn’t care to 
visit the United States. He doesn’t have 
to. The show managers and publishers 
send his money over -to- him. Some less 
fortunate people in Hngland have to come 
after theirs.—Hvening Mail. 


Pestor (looking up from his news- 
paper): “I say, Jim, what is the Order of 
the Bath?” Nestor (embracing the op- 
portunity) : “Well, as I’ve experienced it, 
it’s first the water’s too hot, then it’s too 
cold; then you’re short a towel; then you 
step on the soap, and, finally, the telephone 
bell rings !”—Life. 


The Plutocrat (to would-be son-in-law) : 
“Is it my daughter you want, sir, or is it 
her money?’ The Suitor: “Sir, you know 
very well that I am an amateur athlete.” 
The Plutocrat: “What's that got to do 
with it?’ The Suitor: “A great deal, sir. 
It debars me from taking part in any 
event for money.”—Passing Show. 


Speaking of earnestness, as THE Recis- 
TER did recently: A minister once asked 
Gartick, the actor, why actors portray- 
ing fiction on the stage affected the people 
so much more profoundly than ministers 
in the pulpit discussing the most momen- 
tous realities. The great actor replied, 
“Because we represent fiction as though 
it were fact, and ministers represent fact 
as though it were fiction.” 


“How many expert riflemen have you 
in this company?” queried the general. 
“Twenty per cent., sir,” snapped back the 
captain. “How many  sharpshooters?” 
“Forty-two per cent., sir.” “How many 
marksmen?’ ‘“Seventy-six per cent., sir.” 
“How is this, captain?” asked the general. 
“This totals 188 per cent. of your com- 
pany.” “The cempany is over-strength, 
sir,” instantly replied the captain.—Amer- 
ican Legion Weekly. 


“T went yesterday to the Investiture at 
Buckingham Palace,” wrote W. 8. Gilbert 
in his Memoirs, “and was duly tapped on 
both shoulders by Edward VII., and then 
kissed hands. I found myself politely de- 
scribed in the official list as Mr. William 
Gilbert, playwright, suggesting that my 
work was analogical to that of a wheel- 
wright or a millwright, or a wainwright, 
or a shipwright, as regards the mechani: 
cal character of the process by ‘which our 
respective results are achieved.” 


Another charge is laid against the reli- 
gious press. Harold Bell Wright con- 
fesses the first perpetration of his liter- 
ary career, his maiden effort, was ac- 
cepted by the Christian Standard, That 
drove him on to his first novel, which was 
also published in a church journal, the 
Christian Century. “To be exact, I should 
say it was published in part. The editor 
eut it—he cut it religiously—one might 
say he carved it. In answer to my pro- 
tests this Christian editorial martyr ex- 
plained gently, ‘But, my dear boy, your 
drunken men actually stagger; and 
really, you know, my readers do not like 
to see such things.’ Years have taught 
me that the editor was right; drunken 
men must not stagger.” 


a 
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MINISTERS’ PENSIONS 


One of our Ministers 
nearly seventy-eight years old, has writ- 
ten, “My son is back from overseas with 
shell shock and wounds. I am able to 
help him heré at home only because of the 
Pension, and'I don’t know what I should 
do without it, as I can earn very little 


now.” WE PAY ONLY $300 
If Annual Contributions are again raised 
to $10,000 we can pay 
$400 NEXT YEAR 
Send your contribution to 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Treasurer 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY Judge J. P. Parmenter, 


President. 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Mr. Robert Winsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 


Rey. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 


MERRIMACK 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1822 


PREFERRED STOCK 


Tax Exempt in Massachusetis 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


MAKE YOUR HOME IN 


NORTHFIELD 


Massachusetts 


Historic old town with modern facilities. Famous two-mile Main 

Street Gene with great elms. 

Unitar: Congregational, Roman Catholic churches, 

Publie “schools, Northfi field, S Reman: and Mt. Hermon schools. 

‘Two public libraries. Hotels. On railroad and auto routes to New 
and Mountains. Wonderful health record. American 

neighbors, Correspondence invited. 


Write— Secretary of Board of Trade 


Church Organizations and Young People’s Societies 
A Quick and Pleasant Way to Raise Money 
By Selling Chocolate Bars 


NECCO-— Che Line that Leads 
Send for Information 
L. A. FULLER, 449 Broadway, Everett, Mass. 


Educational 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 
College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 
Principals : 

John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles WH. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 A.M. Sunday- school at 9.45 a.m. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the 2 
free) at 4, Church School with Kindergarten 
Bees Pog The church is open daily from 

un i - 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany; will preach. 
Subject, “Research and Righteousness.” Chureh 
services at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 
A.M. Primary Classes at 11 A.M. Collection for 
Unitarian Service Pension Society 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
mont and School Streets. ra Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, February 26, morning ser- 
vice, 10.45 a.M. Rev. A. C. Dieffenbach, D.D., 
will preach. Noon Service daily. Open 9 to 
12.30 daily. 


i . 

SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Sh a. 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D. 
minister emeritus. Morning service, 11 A.M. 
Young People’s meeting (The Wmerson Guild), 
6 p.m. The public cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, February 26, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
Subject, “Bryce and the Brotherhood of Na- 
tions.” Mr. Malcolm Lang, Organist and Musi- 
cal Director. Church service at 11 4.M. Chureh 
School at 9.45 A.M. Kindergarten at.11 A.M. 
Cordial welcome to all visitors. Take Dor- 
chester tunnel car to Andrew Square, then 
a a car to Meeting House Hill. 
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